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Editorial Comment 


If you use a textbook in your classroom, you 
should be interested in this magazine. Why do 
you have a textbook? How did you get it? How do 
you use it? 

The first purpose of this special issue on “The 
Textbook and Schools’ is to help teachers make 
better use of the textbook in their classrooms. 

A second purpose is to give facts for the teacher 
or the administrator who is talking with a citizen 
asking questions about textbooks. 

A third purpose is to assist the teacher or the 
administrator who must choose textbooks. 

We call the attention of students to some un- 
solved questions about textbooks. 

Finally, we bring tips on textbook preparation. 
Many members of the fraternity are writing text- 
books, and others should be. 

In planning this issue under the direction of 
the Editorial Board, the Editor has enjoyed the 
cooperation of the Editorial Committee of the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute. Some 
of the articles in this issue were written at the 
suggestion of members of that committee. This 
cooperation is gratefully acknowledged. 

The people who prepare textbooks have much 
in common with those who teach. Both affect chil- 
dren! In the task of education, the more coopefa- 
tion the better the result!—R. L. H. 





What Are Textbooks For? 


OR MORE than fifty years the American text- 

book has been envied abroad and admired at 
home. From woodcuts and hand-set to 
four-color offset presses, our school books have 
been larger, more beautiful, and more expensive 
than those of our contemporaries in other lands. 

Why have we thus committed ourselves to 
the textbook? What does it have to offer that 
we should so rely upon it? The argument for the 
textbook is familiar to all of us. As W. T. Harris 
pointed out nearly sixty years ago, “You can 
take your book wherever you please. . . . You 
cannot select the time for hearing the great 
teacher talk as you can for reading the book. . . . 
Nearly all the great teachers have embodied their 
ideas in books.” 

President Thwing at about the same time 
called the textbook ‘‘a teacher of teachers’’ and 
Hall-Quest listed among the advantages of the 
textbook its “compact arrangement of material,” 
its “availability for ready reference,” and the 
provision which it affords for a national culture. 

One answer, however, to the question, “What 
are textbooks for?” seems to me to be more 
penetrating than any of these. The book is the 
chief source of indirect experience available to 
the schools. 

From Comenius to Dewey a great deal has 
been said as to the educative value of direct 
experience with things. This subject has an irre- 
sistible charm, especially for those of a reforming 
tum of mind. Rousseau put it well when he 
sid, “Believing that we know what we have 
tead, we think ourselves excused from learning 
it.” Yet with all deference to those who advance 
this thought and admitting its value where it 
an be applied, we realize that direct experience 
with things does not cover the ground. Not by 

irect experience can a child learn to read. 
Nor can he by such means learn the history 
of his country or the geography of the world. 
Not by such means can one become versed in the 
culture or even the current events of one’s day 
and place. Competence in philosophy cannot 
be so acquired. Direct experience will carry a 
student only a short distance toward mathematical 
insight. 

It is true that visual aids are important in 
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learning. But visual aids are hardly direct ex- 
perience with things. The child who apprehends 
the right triangle through a diagram has indeed 
the benefit of a more concrete presentation than 
anything that can be put into words; but this is 
quite different from sewing triangular patchwork 
or constructing a square corner. Moreover, let 
us not narrowly limit the idea of visual aids to 
film strips and movies. The fact is that the most 
effective visual aids are in the textbook itself 
where their association with the verbal matter is 
direct and inescapable. 

In spite, therefore, of laboratories and museums 
and field trips, in spite of shops and kitchens and 
school gardens, direct experience is not enough. 
There is too much to know and to appreciate, 
there are too many attitudes to acquire and too 
many judgments to be reached. Our civilization 
is incurably a civilization of the book. 

If the school is to prepare its students to live 
competently in the society of which they are a 
part, to understand its culture and appreciate its 
civilization, then the book—especially the book 
used in school and college—is indispensable. 

This is one thing the textbook is for—to supply 
indirect experience in large and well-organized 
amounts. 

—B. R. Buckingham, R. F. D. 1, Stuart, Flor- 
ida, and Editor Emeritus, Ginn & Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Next to the teacher himself, the textbook 
probably exerts greater influence than any other 
factor upon the curriculum of American schools. 
Textbooks have been credited for significant im- 
provements in the curriculum, and blamed for 
major shortcomings. They have been character- 
ized both as the principal block to good teaching 
and as a highly effective means of making 
available to teachers and pupils the services of 
experts which otherwise could not be used. 

The fact of the matter is that textbooks vary 
tremendously. Some are organized so as to re- 
quire the teacher to follow a rigid curriculum 
plan; others are extremely adaptable and can be 
used by a teacher with insight in a wide variety 
of ways; some appear to be written with the idea 
that students should memorize the contents; 
others are planned to assist in guiding and en- 
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riching experiences. By and large textbooks have 
improved greatly over the years. When discuss- 
ing textbooks in general, one is apt to think of 
a particular type of book or of the use that 
would be made by teachers with a high level 
of preparation and ability. As a result, state- 
ments often relate with accuracy to only a lim- 
ited number of situations and overlook texts of 
varying types and the needs of teachers with 
average and poor preparation and ability. 

Textbooks should serve as an aid to teaching. 
They should provide the common body of source 
material most needed by pupils studying speci- 
fied fields or problems. They should be organ- 
ized in a form that facilitates their use by teach- 
ers with various levels of skill—those who are 
incapable of planning the broad outlines of a 
program and who do not have competent cur- 
riculum leadership available to help them do so, 
and those who are able to sense the needs of a 
particular group of children so fully, and who 
know the fields upon which they draw so well, 
that they can tailor-make the program for each 
class, giving them what they most need. This is 
a big order, but one which has been surprisingly 
well met when the total range of available text- 
books is considered. 

The evils associated with textbooks more often 
arise from the way they are selected and from 
local and state regulations concerning their use 
than from the nature of the texts themselves. 
When teachers are restricted to a single text, 
when all pupils are required to use the same 
books, when the sequence in which material is 
to be taught is rigidly specified, when there is 
supervision that inspects to see that texts are 
closely followed, creative teaching is discouraged 
and good teachers are penalized. Fortunately, 
these practices are becoming less and less frequent 
in American schools. 

The way in which a textbook functions should 
vary quite significantly with the nature of the 
field or area treated. The teaching of number 
concepts and skills requires a more rigorous 
checking on sequential relationships than does 
teaching in a field like art or an area like per- 
sonal development. This fact should influence 
the way in which a teacher uses text materials 
in the various fields as well as the form in 
which authors organize books. 

From the long view, textbooks have played 
and most likely will continue to play a highly 
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important role in instruction. All things con- 
sidered, they have been pretty well adapted to 
the level of competence of American teachers, 
They have often provided a crutch for inad- 
equately trained teachers who otherwise would 
have taught even more poorly. Sometimes they 
have been used so as to hamper and restric 
able, imaginative teachers. But in cases where 
teachers have been afforded a desirable degree 
of freedom to plan for a given group of pupils 
and where curriculum committees provide guid- 
ance on the various problems of curriculum de- 
velopment, modern textbooks are used in such 
a way as to contribute significantly to good 
learning experiences for children. The key to 
textbook problems is to make textbook selection 
a part of a comprehensive program of curriculum 
development, providing sufficient flexibility to 
permit the abilities and needs of particular 
teachers, schools, and pupils to be given de. 
sirable consideration. The modern textbook is 
an invaluable servant but an intolerable master 
for a competent teacher. 

—Hollis L. Caswell, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27, New York. 


Textbooks are designed to aid learning and 
teaching. Their value depends upon the intel- 
ligence with which they are used. 

At worst, textbooks can become the basis 
for blind regimentation, forcing teachers and 
children to drill on memorization of facts. They 
can be used to ignore individual differences of 
pupils, with slow learners lost in confusion 
and rapid learners slumped in boredom. They 
can replace the curriculum, with the teacher 
merely calling signals to change textbooks. They 
may bind the pupil to the desk, crowding out 
activities which would make the learning vivid, 
meaningful, and useful. They may be used to 
substitute for an adequate library, or for the 
special knowledge of teachers, classroom visitors, 
and teaching aids. They may reduce the mental 
hygiene of pupils and teacher to zero. A teacher 
who would be stupid enough to use textbooks 
in such a manner, however, would probably do 
better with textbooks than without. 

Assuming intelligent teachers and supervisots, 
textbooks are an indispensable aid to learning 


and teaching. After the objectives and curriculum 
guides have been agreed upon, the individud 
teacher should choose the textbocks which he 
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can best use to supplement his plans to attain 
the ends sought. He may need a few copies of 
several different textbooks. Assuredly he will 
want textbooks fitted to the different achieve- 
ment levels of his pupils. He will want books 
which give his slow pupils a fresh start in basic 
skills, and books for the enrichment of learning 
of both bright and dull. For his advanced 
pupils, he may prefer reference books and li- 
brary sources instead of textbooks, but in his 
basic presentation of new areas of knowledge 
textbooks may provide for a desirable amount of 
order and system even for these pupils. 

If the teacher keeps in mind that the end of 
learning is the use of knowledge, the tendency 
of textbooks to verbalize and generalize may be 
offset by plans which give specific activities and 
experiences which utilize local opportunities and 
needs. The textbook may suggest such activities, 
but the teacher must translate them into action. 
Individual interests, pupil initiative, abilities in 
thinking and expression, the development of 
social responsibility and desirable personal qual- 
ities are objectives attained by methods of the 
teacher, not from the textbook. The textbook is 


a teaching aid, not a replacement for the teacher. 

—Donald D. Durrell, Professor of Education, 
Boston University, 322 Bay State Road, Boston 
15, Massachusetts. 


The place of the textbook in the American 
public schools is as secure today as it was in 
the days when promotion of students was from 
book to book, and when the quality of a recita- 
tion was judged on the basis of how closely it 
followed the words of the text. It is true that 
the schools have developed many new devices 
and materials for the education of the youth, 
and that curriculum builders have worked ef- 
fectively and long in order to obtain more 
appropriate uses of textbooks. As a result, the 
time-honored tool of the teacher, though used 
differently today, is still a prime factor in the 
eficiency of the public schools in educating the 
masses of the people. Because of the organiza- 
tion and completeness of subject matter pro- 
vided in the text, the time provided for the 
fecitation may be used in critical analysis, in 
application of principles, in discussion, in inde- 
pendent thinking, in whatever way the teacher 
may plan since he is relieved of the necessity 
of imparting the basic information. American 


public schools are most successful in producing 
individuals with at least a modest store of in- 
formation and a facility of thinking for them- 
selves. Good textbooks have helped in this 
achievement. - 

Many good friends of the public schools are 
seriously disturbed in these times about the pos- 
sibility of dangerous doctrines being promoted 
in school textbooks. They should realize that 
there is no more critical reader of any literature 
than the teacher is of the textbook. Proof of 
attachment to the book is the zeal with which 
the teacher searches out every error, contra- 
diction, or false doctrine and holds it up for 
the condemnation of the students. The book 
must be the product of the highest scholarship, 
must show the results of the latest, most pains- 
taking research, must be written in the most 
elegant language, must be entertaining and ac- 
curate. Otherwise, the teacher demands a change 
in textbooks. 

Those who are interested would find it more 
profitable to devote their attention to the teacher. 
No person can do more to provide the stability de- 
sired for society than a teacher who is well- 
adjusted as to personality, well-paid, secure in 
his or her social position in the community, and 
free to devote himself or herself to the intel- 
lectual duties of teaching. If the friends of ed- 
ucation will see to it that the schools get good 
teachers, they will be certain, then, that not only 
textbooks but all sorts of materials will be 
properly presented to the pupils, and subversive 
doctrines fittingly exposed. 

—E. R. Jobe, Executive Secretary, Mississippi 
State Board of Trustees of Higher Institutions 
of Learning, Jackson, Mississippi. 


It appears to be currently fashionable in some 
quarters to depreciate the textbook as a learning 
instrument. No doubt certain common abuses of 
textbook usage have popularized this attitude. 
It is highly doubtful however that any reason- 
able educator would seriously propose abandon- 
ing the use of textbooks in American schools. 
Without textbooks most of our educational pro- 
grams would probably collapse within a few 
weeks. 

We know, of course, that we can “learn” 
without books and that much of our real learn- 
ing does not happen as a result of experiences 
with books. But we also know that we could 
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not efficiently manage even the ordinary busi- 
ness of living in a modern industrial society if 
we depended upon our relatively small body 
of personal experiences to furnish us with the 
learnings we need to survive. Thus textbooks 
have long provided schools with the great body 
of concentrated, sifted, and logically arranged 
vicarious experience and factual data from which 
we get most of our learning. We must also re- 
member that, although it may be possible to 
plan a comprehensive series of direct experi- 
ences for an individual from which a body of 
basic learnings may emerge, such an educational 
program for large groups of school pupils is 


practically impossible. Dissatisfaction with text- - 


books arises, not because a textbook is a poor 
learning instrument, per se, but because certain 
textbooks are bad textbooks or because we use 
good textbooks foolishly. 

Good textbooks have undoubtedly saved many 
intelligent children from the consequences of 
bad teaching. Carefully planned textbooks are 
usually the work of competent thinkers who have 
wide backgrounds of teaching and thinking ex- 
perience in specialized fields. The use of a good 
textbook increases the chances that some alert 
minds will have contact with significant and 
important information which is the raw material 
for intelligent thinking. Certainly most text- 
books are more carefully planned than most 
learning units or subject matter activities are 
planned by the average teacher. 

Textbooks can be the most flexible and there- 
fore the most useful of the various media of 
communication for learning when they are sen- 
sibly used. Although new media periodically 
cause some speculation about the growing ob- 
solescence of textbooks, it is difficult to see how 
this factor of flexibility of time and form and 
adaptability for group instruction can ever be 
superseded by more spectacular media. 

Certainly there are great possibilities, on the 
other hand, for the improvement of textbooks 
as learning and teaching instruments. Textbooks 
have not always kept pace with the changing 
needs of a changing school population. In many 
curricular areas the tradition of dull, overstuffed, 
didactic, fact-laden textbooks continues to retard 
the development of better materials. In many 
instances the development of better textbooks 
by publishers has been discouraged by the de- 
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mand of educators for learning materials which 
follow traditional patterns. 

—William Kottmeyer, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, Board of Education, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 










Any careful analysis of the instruction pro- 
gram today reveals that the most nearly universal 
stimuli to pupil learning in the classroom are 
(a) the teacher, (b) the interaction between 
students, and (c) the textbook. No other in- 
fluence can compare with the human relations 
factor in importance, as the close liaison between 
the mind of the teacher and those of the pupils 
is the highest expression of classroom procedures, 
The textbook ranks next and above other in- 
fluences in its significance and universality of 
use. Since the intellectual heritage of the race 
has been deposited largely in books their im- 
portance cannot be minimized. The increase in 
the number of the books and the amount of 
page content typically found in individual texts 
from year to year gives weight to this thought. 
For the past half-century particularly, there has 
been an increasing significance given to the text- 
book as a teacher’s device and a learning medium 
for the child. It is therefore fitting that critical 
evaluation should be perennially pointed to the 
textbook. 

If one accepts as the fundamental objective of 
education the balanced development of the in- 
tellectual skills and independence of thought of 
the pupil, the fallacy of close adherence to a 
single text with the assignment-recitation cycle 
in daily repetition is immediately and poignantly 
obvious. The organization and guidance within 
the textbook should make such stultifying class- 
room procedure impossible. With supplementary 
and encyclopediac matter increasingly available, 
it appears only reasonable that some other basis 
could be found for the selection of content than 
that of exhaustiveness. 

In a brief survey of the felt needs of a group 
of teachers-in-service as to desirable changes in 
textbook organization and content, the following 
items were formulated as the concensus of opift 
ion of the group: 

1. Since the textbook is designed to assist 
the teacher in doing the things he wants to se 
done, it is important for the textbook to give 
guidance in the mental development and en 
richment of intellectual capacities of the pupil. 
Such an approach would lead to the inclusion of 
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stimulating materials showing in differentiation 
the mental processes involved in the mastery of 
skills, understandings, and appreciations in the 
field of knowledge involved. Greater emphasis 
upon “mind above subject-matter’ should be 
given through (a) presentation of questions and 
suggestions regarding the purpose of the study 
or reading, (b) guidance keys in efficient meth- 
ods of attack, (c) evaluation techniques, and 
(d) sources of materials and suggestions for 
guidance into independent study and enrichment 
activities. 

2. The textbook should contain material se- 
lected because it has been recognized as typical 
content within a given field. The basic content 
should be presented in a rich and comprehensive 
manner, after which comparisons and contrasts 
could be found and presented through pupil 
activity by use of source materials. The royal 
road to learning, if there be one, is through the 
synthetic process of thinking, incorporating as it 
does analytical devices and skills. Thus, meaning- 
ful concepts are integrated into more nearly 
universal hierarchies until universalities are 
recognized and understood. The child does not 
need to study all of the different kinds of pre- 
agricultural living in order to understand the 
idea of Nomad life. Neither does one have to 
thrash through all of the wilderness battles of 
the War Between the States in order to under- 
stand the effects of that struggle upon the last- 
ing democracy of the United States. 

3. There is need of a shift of emphasis in 
certain fields from the magnification and glori- 
fication of ‘man’s-production-of” to “man’s- 
proper-use-of” the results of his creative genius 
and skill. Our modern texts could well afford 
some of the guaintness of the famous McGuffey 
Readers of the later nineteenth century decades 
in presenting the traits of character of good 
boys and girls, good men and women, as con- 
trasted with evildoers in the world today rather 
than so much content emphasis and animalness 
of critters and the success of doubtful nation- 
alistic programs. As LeComte du Nouy has said, 
“The progress and happiness of the masses can 
only be obtained by an improvement of the in- 
dividual, and this improvement can only be 
based on a high and noble moral discipline, not 
only freely accepted but understood.” The ma- 
jority of the peoples of the world are today, and 
will likely continue to be, woefully ignorant of 


the atomic energy formula; but there must be, 
through instruction, an enthusiastic acceptance 
and application of true ethical and spiritual 
ideals by mankind before there shall come that 
peace so earnestly sought for so long. And, text- 
books can help. 

—Ullin W. Leavell, Professor of Education 
and Director, McGuffey Reading Clinic, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


Do we have better teaching because we have 
textbooks than we would have without them? 
Arguing this question is somewhat like debating 
“Which came first, the chicken or the egg?” 
Personally, I believe that the teacher is of greater 
importance than the school building, facilities, 
textbooks, or any other factor involved in the 
successful learning experience of the boys and 
girls. However, I also believe that we have better 
teaching because of textbooks than we would 
have without them. Granted, there are those 
teachers who work minor miracles under handi- 
caps and without benefit of adopted textbook. 
Granted, too, there is no book which will make 
a good teacher out of a poor one. Yet the modern 
textbook is making a contribution to better 
learning and sometimes to better teaching. 

For one thing, textbooks today are more care- 
fully suited to varied learning abilities than ever 
before. A few years ago these “adjusted” books 
were not available. Now they are with us in 
increasing numbers, and because of them it is 
possible to present work which will it suc- 
cess to pupils of retarded ability. For another 
thing, great care is taken in the elementary field 
to establish new concepts firmly, to clinch mas- 
tery of new words through repetition, and to 
build the vocabulary of a succeeding grade up- 
ward from the one just completed. Other ap- 
proved educational theories are incorporated into 
the method of the modern textbook. In the upper 
grades great attention is given to clarity of state- 
ment, to manner of presentation, to reading 
techniques. 

One situation must be faced very frankly: 
There are more teachers of only fair ability than 
there are good or excellent. In this large group 
of fair (and poor) teachers are (1) many be- 
ginners who lack background and familiarity 
with the field; (2) certain older teachers whose 
effectiveness has atrophied; and (3) teachers 
of all age groups who somehow lack the vital 
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ingredient of background, vision, judgment, per- 
sonality, and leadership necessary to inspire 
pupils or to build a vital semester's work in a 
twelve-year program. When these teachers—and 
the others as well—have too many preparations, 
too many pupils per day, and too many extra- 
curricular responsibilities, then the only chance 
for over-all success of a subject field program 
lies in providing adopted textbooks, the best 
available. 

—Evan Lodge, Supervisor of English, Cleve- 
land Board of Education, 1380 E. Sixth Street, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Twenty years ago William G. Carr and John 
Waage made a survey of existing practices con- 
cerned with the lesson assignment. They found 
that the most common method of assignment was 
to designate a certain number of pages in the 
text. Although two decades have passed, assign- 
ment making has not changed materially and 
the classroom text still retains its prominent 
position in the teaching-learning situation. 

At this point one might ask, “Why is the 
textbook so widely used? Doesn't it limit the 
learning process and hamper the development 
of interest? 

Well, obviously not. To be constantly and 
widely used the text must render a highly val- 
uable professional service. 

1. The majority of teachers, particularly the 
younger ones and the beginning group, feel 
more secure with a classroom text in the hands 
of each student. They recognize it as the most 
valuable single tool which they have in the class- 
room. Teacher opinion indicates that the text- 
book (a) facilitates review, (b) provides basic 
learning material for the absentee pupil, (c) 
gives orientation to the instructional program, 
(d) places acceptable reading material in the 
hands of the pupil who learns more effectively 
by sight rather than by sound, and (e) soothes 
the angry parent who says, “When is my child 
going to get a book?” 

2. Textbooks have been subjected to a re- 
fining process over many years and present the 
minimum essentials of culture and experiences 
which should be transmitted as part of the school 
program. The enrichment of the program is the 
responsibility of the teacher. To the extent that 
he understands his program, materials and tech- 
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nics, he succeeds; to the extent that these elude 
his grasp, he fails. 

3. During the past twenty years notable im- 
provements have been made in the selection of 


content material, the highly stimulating art work, . 


and the addition of functional charts, graphs, 
maps, and diagrams. 

4. Textbook writers have recognized and used 
the growing body of educational principles, 
Many of the more recent texts provide a teach- 
er’s manual, graded tests, helpful hints on meth- 
ods, possible adaptations of material, check tests 
at the end of the chapter, a series of problems 
and questions concerned with the topic treated, 
and a long list of activities for pupil participa. 
tion. As Edgar B. Wesley said: 


“The textbook reflects and establishes standards. . . . 
By its teaching and learning aids it markedly affects 
methods and reflects the rising standard of scholarship. 
It expands its scope and size to meet the changing con- 
ception of what is considered educationally sound and 
desirable.” 


5. The textbook provides a structured, sequen- 
tial arrangement of subject matter. In content 
and organization it anticipates and provides for 
definite instructional needs, and brings unity 
and significance to the study of the selected 
topic. Proper organization of content is vital 
to any program of meaningful learning. The 
textbook provides or suggests a planning scheme 
which may be adopted or adapted, depending on 
the experience and versatility of the teacher. 

Textbooks have been improved; but so have 
teaching methods. Teachers have learned a great 
deal about (1) the pupil-centered classroom and 
the need for pupil participation in any realistic 
learning activity, (2) insight and understanding 
as a product of organized learning, (3) the de 
velopment of concepts, and (4) the spread of 
ability due to the individual differences that are 
found in any normal class distribution. 

As teachers develop an experience background 
for classroom instruction they tend to become 
less dependent on the text and rely more often 
on their own judgment in organizing the im 
structional program to meet classroom needs. 
This is as it should be. The adequate, functional 
course of study is developed by the teacher. It 
anticipates the needs of the class and recognizes 
the capacity of the individual pupils. But it 
takes an experienced teacher, skillful, alert, im 
aginative, with a high degree of mastery of the 
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subject matter to create and use such a course 
of study. Many teachers have the ability and ex- 

rience to develop this type of course; on the 
other hand, many teachers do not. 

The schools have been riding the rough edge 
of a teacher shortage for several years. As ex- 
perienced teachers have dropped out, the schools 
have had to face the task of orientation for the 
beginning teacher and supervision for the rather 
extensive sub-standard group. It is a common oc- 
currence to assign teachers to grade levels or 
subject matter areas for which they are inade- 
quately prepared. In too many classes use of the 
textbook is a learning experience for the teacher 
as well as for the pupils. 

Certainly the textbook approach is not one of 
page assignment, reading and recitation. Re- 
search has clearly demonstrated that this method 
reduces the effectiveness of the textbook and 
obtains a learning product of doubtful quality. 
When the text is used to best advantage, the ap- 
proach is made from topics or units with ad- 
ditional activities assigned. Either approach em- 
braces both the course of study and the text- 
book in establishing the framework of aims and 
objectives, and permits each student—within the 
limitations of his inmate capacity—to make his 
contribution to the classroom work. 

Teachers are not compelled to follow a text- 
book organization, to assign by pages or to dis- 
associate originality from teaching. Deviation 
from the more primitive practices of assigned 
pages indicates a working knowledge of modern 
educational principles. 

Not long ago I visited a classroom which had 
been studying a unit on Japan. The textbook set 
up the broad scope of the unit and provided the 
original information and orientation. The class 
members—due to signing of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty—became interested in the effect of the 
war on the Japanese people. This led to some 
tesearch work in periodicals, interviews with 
ex-soldiers who were active in the late world war, 
and with younger men who had served in Korea. 
This was an example of good teaching. Curios- 
ity and interest had been aroused, thinking stim- 
ulated, investigations carried on by individuals 
and committees, independent judgment exer- 
ised, community resources used to best advan- 
tage. This was educative experience, but the 
framework for learning and the point of de- 
parture had been provided by the textbook. 


When used properly the textbook places 
within reach of the teacher ways and means of 
instruction with a common core of learning- 
teaching material. The responsibility for selec- 
tion, for emphasis, for allocation of time in 
terms of anticipated outcomes remains with the 
teacher. What are the minimum essentials, the 
common core of learning, in any field of educa- 
tional experience? Are they the same for an 
industrial town in Ohio, a farm community in 
Iowa, or a rural school in one of our many 
isolated areas? And who shall be the judge? 

The text gives us guidance, direction. Its use 
does not prohibit the right of intelligent selection 
or the application of educational principles. It 
has been and will be for a number of years a 
chief source of classroom material for the major- 
ity of teachers. 

What! You don’t think so? Well, suppose that 
tonight all of the textbooks in your school were 
destroyed. What, brother, would you do to- 
morrow? 

—John C. Whinnery, Superintendent of 
Schools, Montebello Unified School District, 123 
South Montebello Boulevard, Montebello, Calrf. 


“The significant position of textbooks in the pro- 
gram of American education is so generally recog- 
nized that the Society seems to be fully justified in 
sponsoring a yearbook on the theme, “The Text- 
book.’ It is the textbook that in thousands of class- 
rooms determines the content of instruction as well 
as the teaching procedures. This statement may not 
be in accord with the usual theory, but it is sup- 
ported by the facts reported by supervisors and state 
inspectors of schools,” said the introduction of the 
National Society for the Study of Education's Thir- 
tieth Yearbook, Part II, “The Textbook in American 
Education.” (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1931, p. 1.) 


“It should be regarded as an obsolete practice to 
teach today with a single textbook,” says the 1951 
Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

“An education program should be determined by 
the needs of the children and youth of the local 
community. It should be planned by individuals who 
will be affected by the results. This means the par- 
ents, children, and other citizens of the community, 
as well as the teachers, the principals, supervisors, 
and the superintendent should have a part in plan- 
ning the school program.” 








A Publisher Examines His Product 






HE makers of textbooks and those who buy 

and use them share a responsibility which is 
as serious as it is obvious. Textbooks are tools of 
learning. They go a long way toward guiding the 
learning process. Every school administrator or 
teacher, every parent, every public-spirited citi- 
zen and taxpayer wants the textbooks of today’s 
school children to promote learning and at the 
same time reflect contemporary standards, beliefs, 
and ideals. Textbooks, as true tools of learning, 
must follow a straight though not narrow path, 
lurching neither to right nor to left. The assur- 
ance that they will keep safely on the main line 
depends quite plainly upon their makers and their 
users. 

Who makes our textbooks? Who puts them 
into use? How are they used? The textbook pub- 
lisher is an American business man, operating 
his business like anybody else, in the hope of 
profit under highly competitive conditions. He 
has, like other business men, sincere dedication 
to the work he is doing. He also has the sure 
knowledge that he cannot, in the long run, put 
anything over on his customer. Any inferior prod- 
uct of his is doomed from its day of publication, 
for nobody is compelled to buy his books. They 
make their own way on their own merits. Be- 
cause their maker must combine a kind of pro- 
fessional integrity with clear-headed, realistic 
awareness (as do American business men gen- 
erally), American textbooks have come to be re- 
garded as the best in the world. 






















THE SCREENING PROCESS 


In order to rank with the best, the content of 
any new textbook must go through a screening 
process. First, in most cases, the publisher chooses 
his team of authors. Only occasionally do the 
latter seek the former. A book has little chance 
of success unless its authors are experienced and 
respected in the subject field they represent; un- 
less their intimate acquaintance with young people 
is self-evident, so that needs and interests are 


















Can Textbooks Be Subversive? 


By RICHARD M. PEARSON 





* Richard M. Pearson is Vice-President and 
General Manager, Educational Department, 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York. 


sure to be understood; and unless their ability 
to develop their material simply, logically, and 
without bias is assured. The textbook author be- 
comes the invisible partner of the teacher in every 
American classroom. 

But the publisher has only begun to solve his 
bookmaking problem when he signs his authors 
to a contract. The book or series of books which 
they—publisher and authors—are jointly to pro- 
duce must meet as keen competition as exists in 
any business. The investment is so highly spec- 
ulative that no consideration may be overlooked 
which will help to safeguard the prospect of suc- 
cess. So the guards are called out—the editors, 
the salesmen, the critical readers and reviewers. 
All are enlisted to study the newly written mate- 
rial, to screen it in terms of both established prac- 
tices and changing trends, to make sure, in the 
end, that the new book will be acceptable for its 
accuracy of fact, sound scholarship, and sane point 
of view. Censorship is an ugly word. But this 
checking and double-checking is not censorship; 
it is the most dependable insurance policy yet 
devised to guarantee for American school chil- 
dren what they need as well as what their par 
ents and communities want them to have. 


SCHOOLS SELECT 


When a textbook is ready for the market, 
school officials take a proper hand in its success 
or failure. The school superintendent, if he has 
sufficient time and experience and interest and 
versatility, may conceivably do the book selecting 
for his school system; and later, if necessary, 
defend his choices on the grounds of educational 
reliability and adaptability to local school needs. 
More likely, he assigns this responsibility to 
supervisors and teacher committees in whom he 
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has reason to feel complete confidence and whose 
recommendations he can therefore unhesitatingly 
support with the full authority of his office. In 
either case the job is a professional one, highly 
specialized in character and deserving of the 
painstaking attention that it so frequently ob- 
tains. The taxpayers’ dollars are not expended 
frivolously when they are used for textbook pur- 
chases. 
FUNCTIONS OF TEXTBOOKS 


Textbooks are neither purveyors of opinion 
nor molders of young people’s minds. They are 
instruments of learning, selected locally in most 
cases nowadays, to meet local needs and to suit 
local preferences. When, on rather amazingly in- 
frequent occasion, an adopted textbook runs afoul 
of local sentiment, its case should be heard in a 
spirit of calm and dispassionate inquiry. Hot 
heads and harsh words merely becloud the real 
issue. If the book is no longer serving a useful 
ourpose, by all means let it be displaced. Perhaps 
it is an outdated relic of a bygone day, written 
under wholly different economic and social con- 
ditions or born in an atmosphere of international 
accord or discord no longer prevailing. The cli- 
mate of opinion is a most important factor in 
this matter. It cannot help influencing those who 
make textbooks and those who use them, and it 
is only proper that it should do so. We live 
against the background of our times. As those 
times change we summon up new resources to 
meet new challenges and solve new problems. 

On the other hand, it may and sometimes does 
happen that a book comes under critical scrutiny 
for reasons that are neither objective nor clear- 
cut. Investigation will serve that book well and 
will be welcomed by its publishers. If it turns 
out to be under attack on grounds that are selfish 
or misguided, it will survive the attack as the 
true facts are brought to light. Quotations out 
of context will be returned to their context. Inter- 
pretation will take place in terms of the author’s 
intention as revealed by his writing. If objective 
appraisal concludes that the book is making its 
tightful contribution to the education of its users, 
then all parties—pupils, teachers, parents, and 
publishers—will have profited by the inquiry into 
the matter. 

It is natural, perhaps unavoidable, that text- 
books in the social studies—and particularly those 
in history, economics, and American problems— 
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should occasionally come under local attack. To 
a stout defender of /aissez-faire, the most even- 
tempered presentation of the facts of past history 
or of contemporary life may brand its author as 
a “collectivist’” or a “subversive.” The banker 
whose doors were about to close in 1932 may 
have passed the point of remembering exactly 
what measures were contrived to keep those doors 
open, just as the farmer, now relatively prosper- 
ous, dislikes to be reminded of the dust storms 
and deflation that once almost reduced him to 
poverty. Equally, the enthusiastic labor leader 
may insist that the glories of free enterprise have 
never been, in his experience, all that a textbook 
writer has seemingly cracked them up to be. Or 
the leading spirit in a minority group may feel 
quite within his rights in demanding that the 
accomplishments of his group be more fully elab- 
orated, regardless of the word and limita- 
tions that arbitrarily cramp an author's style. In 
any event, the opportunities for conflicting opin- 
ion are as numerous and diverse as the facets of 
American life itself. By all means let us make the 
most of them, responding to the stimulus of com- 
petition in ideas as well as in goods. The open 
air of reality can only refresh a mind that has 
reached the age of reason. Lock that mind in a 
closet and you deny it the light of inquiry, in- 
genuity, and independence on which America has 
always thrived. 

The main job of education, in which textbooks 
assist, is not to fill children full of facts. It is 
rather to help make them and keep them, as 
their fathers and mothers were before them, alert, 
self-reliant, intellectually inquisitive human be- 
ings, capable of thinking for themselves, making 
their own choices, forming their own opinions, 
and responding to the challenges that life offers. 
Textbooks can help in that process, not only by 
telling young people what their fathers long since 
knew but by encouraging them to be on the look- 
out for things that their fathers have never known. 

Let us not forget that the means may need to 
be new, as well as the ways. A method, tested by 
the latest research, cannot function in the class- 
room unless new textbooks, the machine tools of 
education, have been designed to make it work. 
The publisher is eternally busy with his jigs and 
dies, tooling up. So we have constantly up-to-date 
books, with content reflecting our changing times, 
and also professionally modern books, which put 
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new theory into practice. The multiplication tables 
do not change, but ways may be found, in the 
classrooms where the teaching is done, of present- 
ing the tables more effectively for lifelong useful- 
ness. The spelling of a word remains the same, 
but the time to teach it, the technique of getting 
it learned, and the means of making it stick are 
all matters on which the workers in education 
must keep forever open minds. For anything, no 
matter how well teachers may have been doing it, 
there is always the hope that a way will be found 
of doing it better. In that spirit American public 
education has flourished and its graduates have 
prospered. 
AsK THESE QUESTIONS 

Is there a yardstick available by which a school 
official or teacher, a Board of Education member, 
parent, or taxpayer may hope to measure the 
utility of the textbooks which are tools of instruc- 
tion in his community? Probably no single or 
simple formula can be applied with guaranteed 
satisfaction in every local situation, but there are 
some rules of thumb which may be put to work 
when the usefulness of a textbook is in doubt. 
Here they are, in the form of questions and 
comments : 

(1) What is the date of copyright of the text 
under review? A book written during World War 
II, for example, would almost surely treat Russia 
in a manner markedly different from one written 
under present conditions. 

(2) Is the content appropriate to the subject? 
Does it fulfill the purpose for which it was de- 
signed? 

(3) Are individual passages inspected within 
their full context? Modern textbooks are care- 
fully planned and whole teaching units must be 
considered, not merely isolated sentences or para- 
graphs. 

(4) What is the textbook’s effect on the pupil 
likely to be? Will it give him maximum help in 
developing essential skills, in preparing for both 
the work and play of life, or in understanding 
the society in which he lives? 

(5) How is the material intended to be used 
in the schools? Is the student encouraged to ac- 
cept what he reads unthinkingly, or is he taught 
to evaluate and discriminate? 

(6) Does the book as a whole present a fair 
and objective point of view, free of prejudice 
and conducive to enlightenment? 
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magazine goes press, delegates are 
moving to the Biennial Courril meeting of Phi 
Delta Kappa. Council actions will be reported in 
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The makers of American textbooks willingly 
concede that their product has not attained per- 
fection. A career in publishing, as a matter of 
fact, is by force of circumstances a lifelong search 
for better instruments of learning—for wiser sen- 
timents, sounder judgments, more successful 
methods, and more effective techniques that lend 
themselves to the printed page. But the undeni- 
able and heartening conclusion is that the search 
persists, and may not in the nature of things come 
to an end. The cooperation of the teaching per- 
sonnel and of the patrons of our schools is so- 
licited in the common cause of fuller and finer 
education for all the children of all the people. 


Free Inquiry in Democracy 


“The enemy of free public education can fre. 
quently be spotted by his attitude towards the ma- 
terials of instruction,” writes David K. Berning- 
hausen in The Harvard Educational Review, Sum- 
mer 1951, page 148. “He can not escape the con- 
sciousness that if he were in complete control of 
education he would see to it that only approved lit- 
erature could be found in classrooms or libraries. 
To his mind, a textbook is equated with the official, 
orthodox doctrines to be taught to the young peo- 
ple; a magazine, by its very presence in the school 
library, must be considered approved, authoritative 
information. Therefore, any teaching material al- 
lowed in the school is ‘correct,’ and not to be ques- 
tioned by pupil or teacher. Because teaching and 
indoctrination are one and the same, he distrusts 
free inquiry, he becomes a censor and demands the 
banning of any material he finds objectionable. . . . 

“Hitler viewed ideas in this way, and he burned 
the books he didn’t like. . . . Stalin also finds it 
necessary to rule on what is to be the official ‘truth’ 
in the various sciences. . . . 

“Do modern American educators have a different, 
and preferable, concept of education? . . . Is there 
an approach to knowledge that promises more than 
does the static, closed system of the authoritarian? 
Indeed there is! ... 

“If free public education is to protect us from 
instruments of thought control . . . educators must 
be prepared to insist upon the value of free inquity 
against any and all anti-intellectual forces. It is theit 
professional responsibility.” 
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Why and How Do Textbooks Get Bigger? 


By JOHN A. NIETZ 


HE implication of this question is that text- 

books have always and continually been 
getting bigger. This, however, has not been uni- 
versally true. Several studies actually reveal that 
in certain fields the earliest textbooks were larger 
than those 75 or 100 years later. Karl Wilson's 
study reveals, as shown in Table I, that geogra- 
phy books continually decreased in size for 110 
yeats. This was likely due to two reasons. First, 
the earliest geography books were really cor- 


TABLE I 


Number of Books and Average Number of Pages in 
American Geography Textbooks by Periods 


Periods Books 


Before 1800 6 358 
1800—1824 24 254 
1825—1849 38 171 
1850—1874 42 147 
1875—1895 24 126 


Total 134 








Average pages 














211 Average 





related social studies books, since they included 
much historical content as well as material now 
included in civics texts. Secondly, the earliest 
books were not graded. After about 1830 texts 
began to appear in series, eventually as primary, 
intermediate, and advanced geographies, and 
thus all the material would not be contained 
in a single book. 

Other studies reveal that the growth in the 
size of books was very gradual or even irregular. 
Louis W. Korona found, as shown in Table II, 
that the change in size of bookkeeping books 
was irregular. Chauncey Jacobs found the de- 


TABLE II 


Number of Books and Average Number of Pages in 
American Bookkeeping Textbooks by Periods 











* John A. Nietz is Professor of Education, 
School of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


TABLE Ill 


Number of Books and Average Number of Liapm A in 
American History Textbooks by Periods 


Periods Books Average pages 


1795—1825 5 215 
1826—1855 20 327 
1856—1885 29 284 


Total 54 294.5 Average 




















in the last period were in graded series, and so 
were smaller. 

Other studies show that the size of texts in- 
creased but rather gradually. Wayne Mason's 
study shows, as revealed in Table IV, that the 
increase in pages in civil government texts was 
very gradual. The growth in the size of old 


TABLE IV 


Number of Books and Average Number of Pages in 
American Civil Government Textbooks by Periods 








Periods Books Average pages 


1789—1814 3 174 
1815—1839 10 167 
1840—1864 20 218 
1865—1890 37 220 


Total 70 


arithmetic books was slightly more rapid. Rob- 
ert L. Steiner made a study of 140 arithmetic 
books published in America before 1860. The 
data are presented in Table V. 

















TABLE V 


Number of Books and Average Number of Pages in 
American Arithmetic Textbooks by Peri 











Periods 





1796—1827 
1828—1860 
1861—1892 


Books 


Average pages 











Total 





16 
30 
56 


102 


200 
155.7 
207.4 








194.2 Average 


Periods 


Books 


Average pages 





1719—1799 
1800—1824 
1825—1849 
1850—1860 


18 
31 
60 
31 


217.6 
221.2 
273. 

325.8 





Total 





140 








velopment in the size of American history text- 
books also to be rather irregular, as shown in 
Table III. The size increased during the middle 
period and then decreased. Some of the books 


Bruno Casile is now working on an analysis 


of secondary zoology books. The data regarding 
the size of these books are presented in Table 
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VI. A definite turning point in size of books 
was in the late 1880's. 


TABLE VI 


Average Number of Pages in American Secondary 
School Zoology Books by Periods 











Period Average Pages 
1825—69 321 
1870—85 343 
1886—99 421 
1900—20 420 





384 for 56 textbooks 





The last study presented here is different in 
that it deals with a field which developed much 
later than the others and also the study presents 
the data concerning the field from its beginning 
to the present time. This study was made by 
Alan Lloyd of secondary school typewriting text- 
books, beginning with the first discovered text 
and including all known texts to 1949. His 
data are presented in Table VII. There is a 
steady increase in size, but most rapid after 1930. 


TABLE VII 


Number of Books and Average Number of Pages in 
American Typewriting Textbooks 
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Period Books Average pages 
1880—9 9 43 
1890—9 27 64 
1900—9 43 78 
1910—9 42 93 
1920—9 52 129 
1930—9 51 206 
1940—9 26 208 





COMPARISON OF OLD WITH 
RECENT TEXTBOOKS 


The data presented in the above tables show 
that the increase in the size of textbooks before 
1900 was in most fields rather gradual. Although 
few detailed data are presented here to that 
effect, yet the writer knows that the growth in 
size was still very gradual for some time after 
1900. The rapid growth in size has been a mat- 
ter of the last two decades. Helen Barton's 
study indicates this to be true, as shown in 
Table VIII. The physiology and hygiene text- 


TABLE VIII 


Number of Books and Average Number of Pages in 
American Physiology and Hygiene Textbooks by Centuries 











Period | Books Average pages 
19th Century 62 242 
20th Century (1900-40) 19 286 











books of the first forty years of the 20th century 
averaged only 44 pages more per book than 
those of the 19th century. Lloyd’s findings show 
the same to be true. 

Next an attempt is made to present in a com- 
posite table the average size of textbooks before 
1900 in comparison with recent books in the 
same or similar fields. As presented in Table IX, 
the contrasts in size become very marked. It 
may be noted that even the recent books vary 
in size, particularly whether they are elementary 
or high school texts, and also whether they are 
one semester or full year texts. The unusually 
rapid increase in size of texts in recent decades, 
together with the addition of new subjects in 
the curriculum, evidently poses a serious educa- 
tional problem. Are the schools trying to teach 
too much and consequently failing to do a 
thorough job? 

Why ARE TEXTBOOKS GETTING BIGGER? 

It is very evident that textbooks have been 
getting bigger, but page count does not tell the 
whole story. A careful examination of old and 
then of the recent books will suggest a number 


TABLE IX 


A Comparison in the Size of Old and Recent Textbooks 
in Different Subject Fields 























Field Period Books | “pers 
Geography: 1784-1895 134 211 
Elementary Recent 24 253 
Je. H. S. Recent 54 309 
American History:| 1795-1885 54 295 
Jc. H. S. Recent 28 639 
Sr. H. S. Recent 17 824 
Social Studies: 
Civil Govt. 1789-1889 70 210 
Jr. H. S. Civics Recent 33 566 
H. S. Sociology Recent 11 496 
Probs. of Dem. Recent 14 637 
Science: 
Zoology 1825-1920 56 384 
Physiology 19th Century 62 242 
Physiology 1900-40 19 286 
Biology Recent 16 607 
Chemistry Recent 10 673 
Physics Recent 8 705 
Gen. Science Recent 11 659 





of reasons. The following may be most evident. 

1. The actual increase in content in the recent 
books is not in proportion to the increase in 
number of pages. Old books nearly always had 
small print, often very small; contained few 
pictures, pictures occupy considerable space in 
recent books; and did not contain so many pages 
devoted to learning aids, as tables of content, 
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questions, topics for discussion, indexes, glos- 
saries, and so on. 

2. The early books were for schools which 
were open only three, four, or five months per 
year. So authors accordingly made their books 
smaller. 

3. It is generally recognized that American 
teachers follow textbooks more closely in their 
teaching than is true in western European coun- 
tries, so publishers see to it that the textbooks 
are more complete and comprehensive. Thus it 
is assumed that sufficient will be taught through 
a large textbook. 

4, In the earlier years a greater emphasis was 
placed on the memorization of the content, while 
today a mere exposure to a greater amount of 
material is common. When memorization is re- 
quired, small books would be common. 

5. In these days of greater emphasis on in- 
dividual differences, it is common for books to 
contain extra content tor the brighter. 

6. In earlier days it was common for par- 
ticular textbooks to be used only in local areas. 
So the book content could be prepared to meet 
the needs or requirements of such area. Now 
most texts have national circulation and so much 
contain material for all sections of the country. 
So teachers often omit teaching materials not 
pertinent to their area. 

7. The complexity of modern society poses 
more problems to be dealt with in the schools. 
This demand requires larger books. 

8. The fund of knowledge in about every 
field is constantly getting larger. So if the school 
is expected to deal with this increasing accumu- 
lation, it is only logical that the textbooks must 
be larger. This is particularly true in the field 
of science. 

9. Without doubt the recommendations of 
the various professional and learned associations 
have resulted in the increase of the size of books. 
There is a tendency for the professional leaders 
in any particular field to believe that their field 
is the most important. So recommendations are 
made as to what all ought to be taught in that 
field. Thus the scramble for the school’s time 
is on among the professionals in the various 
fields, and the authors must outdo each other in 
the scramble. 

In the light of the data presented in this too 
brief article, it is the judgment of the writer 
that the unusually large increase in the size of 


textbooks in recent years has been too rapid. In 
harmony with the more progressive approach, 
especially at the secondary level, of exposing 
the students to the writings of several authors 
rather than only one, textbooks could be smaller. 
So why should the basic text be so large and 


encyclopedic? 
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Maybe women should write some science text- 
books, suggests Stanley B. Brown of the University 
of Colorado. The November Newsletter.of Beta Del- 
ta Campus Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa reports an 
abstract of his study of ‘Science Information and 
Attitudes Possessed by Selected Elementary School 
Pupils,” a dissertation at Stanford University. “Since 
Sth and 8th grade boys scored somewhat higher on 
the science information test than the girls, this dif- 
ferential suggests that the science program is set up 
to meet the needs of boys interests and presumably 
fails to contain adequate experiences to comply with 
feminine application.” 





Economics of Textbook Publishing 


By LLOYD W. KING 


5 lio textbook business in the United States 
is distinctly an American institution. It is pri- 
vately owned and operated. It carries on a quasi- 
public function in openly competitive markets. 
Since the textbook is essential to successful teach- 
ing in our schools and colleges and since text- 
book publishing is such an integral part of ed- 
ucation in the United States, it seems appropriate 
and fair that those engaged in all aspects of 
educational administration have access to the 
significant economic facts about the industry. 

Happily, these facts are available. The Amer- 
ican Textbook Publishers Institute surveys the 
industry annually. These surveys are prepared 
by Stanley B. Hunt and Associates under the 
auspices of the Institute’s Statistics and Account- 
ing Committee. The 1951 report is now being 
prepared. The 1950 annual survey, which pre- 
sents detailed information from 61 publishers 
who were responsible for 39.5 per cent of the 
nation’s total textbook business in 1950, gives 
latest significant information. 

The survey reveals that the business is not as 
large as most school authorities think. The total 
sales of school and college textbooks in 1950 
were estimated to be $144,000,000. Of this 
amount, $60,850,000 were elementary school 
sales, $35,500,000 high school sales, and $47,- 
650,000 college sales. The dollar volume of 
sales increased about $4,200,000 in 1950 over 
the 1949 sales. This increase was accounted for 
principally by an increase in elementary school 
sales which resulted from an increase in elemen- 
tary school enrollments and from an increase in 
the price of books. College sales decreased during 
the year because of a decrease in enrollment of 
college students generally and of G.I. students 
in particular. 

As this is written, the figures for 1951 are 
not available. Many publishers, however, in an- 
ticipating the 1951 data, indicate their belief 
that the dollar volume of elementary and sec- 
ondary sales will show an increase over 1950 
and the college sales will show a further de- 
crease. 

The dollar volume of the textbook business 


* Lloyd W. King is Executive Secretary, Amer- 
ican Textbook Publishers Institute, One 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, New York, 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


has more than doubled during the last decade. 
The 1940 sales were $50,800,000. The largest 
percentage of increase has been in college sales, 
They reached their peak in 1947 when the sales 
were $53,100,000 as compared with $13,300,000 
in 1939. 

The industry distributes annually about 130,- 
000,000 school and college text and workbooks. 
The actual number of books sold in 1950 ex- 
ceeded those sold in 1949 by slightly more than 
7 per cent. As would be expected, the chief 
increase was in elementary books. The number 
of high school books sold was about the same 
in 1950 as in 1949 while the number of college 
text and workbooks sold was less during the 
year. 

New Books FOR THE TEACHER! 


The textbook publishing industry keeps pace 
with the changing needs of education. Members 
of the American Textbook Publishers Institute, 
representing about 89 per cent of the industry, 
published in 1951 a total of 1,666 new titles. 
Of these, 1,004 were titles of books never be 
fore published. Four hundred four were major 
revisions and 198 were minor revisions. A major 
revision is defined as a book that contains 25 
per cent or more of new plates; a minor revision 
contains less than 25 per cent of new plates. 


AVERAGE EXPENDITURES FOR TEXTBOOKS 


When the sales as reported by publishers are 
related to the enrollments in educational insti- 
tutions it develops that the average elementary 
and high school sale per pupil in 1950 was $3.15 
and the average college sale per pupil was 
$13.80. The latest U.S. Office of Education re- 
ports reveal that, in the school year 1947, only 
1.1 per cent of the current educational expendi- 
ture was for textbooks. Since that time the per 
pupil cost of education has gone up while the 
amount expended for textbooks has remained 
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ECONOMICS OF TEXTBOOK PUBLISHING 


fairly constant. Thus we must conclude that the 
amount of money expended by the schools for 
textbooks in the country is now less than 1 per 
cent of the current educational expenditure. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE TEXTBOOK DOLLAR? 


The textbook business is well administered. 
Its profits, however, are smaller than the typical 
educator thinks they are. The operating data of 
61 publishers revealed that the cost of books 
sold consumed 51.4 per cent of the dollar re- 
ceived from sales. These costs include production 
cost, printing, paper, and binding, plant cost, 
authors’ royalties, manufacturing department ex- 
pense, and editorial expense. Selling expense 
consumed 13.3 per cent of the sales dollar. Pro- 
motion 6.5 per cent. Shipping and warehousing 
expense amounted to 4.1 per cent. Administra- 
tion and general expense, including accounting, 
billing, general salaries, insurance, taxes other 
than federal, took 12.3 per cent. After paying 
federal income tax 5.7 per cent, 7.2 per cent 
remained as profit for publishers. They received 
as other income from textbooks .5 per cent. 

Thus it is seen that, despite the fact textbooks 
publishers are unable to effect mass production 
economies, they do show a reasonable profit in 
their operations. At the same time they operate 
within a competitive system which insures to the 
consumer the lowest possible price for the books. 


THE AUTHOR’S SHARE 


It is interesting to note that authors received 
more money in royalties than publishers received 
from profits. Royalties paid authors were 9.8 
cents of every sales dollar in 1950. Nineteen 
hundred fifty-one, it is thought, will show a de- 
cline in profit for textbook publishers over 1950. 


PRICED BELOW THE MARKET 


Textbook prices have failed to keep pace with 
the cost of manufacturing the books and with 
the wholesale prices of all commodities. Accord- 
ing to an Institute report, the price of elemen- 
tary and high school textbooks increased 77 per 
cent from 1939 to 1951 while the average cat- 
alogue prices of college textbooks increased but 
39 per cent during that period. The wholesale 
price of all commodities, as reported by the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, from 1939 to 1951 
increased 130 per cent. The actual cost of man- 
ufacturing elementary and high school textbooks 
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during the period under consideration increased 
82 per cent. The reasons why the prices have not 
more nearly reflected trends in manufacturing 
cost and the trends in the wholesale commodity 
prices are the keen competition that prevails in 
the industry, the fact that longtime contracts in 
certain states statutorily freeze prices on certain 
titles and, finally, the fact that the industry op- 
erates within a restricted market. There is great 
reluctance to increase prices because of the fear 
that the unit sales will be limited. 


A PROPOSED BUDGET FOR MATERIALS 


An Institute committee has just completed a 
study to provide the answer to frequent wide- 
spread requests from school administrators for 
an objective estimate of what budget, under pres- 
ent conditions, should be provided for printed 
materials of instruction. The committee con- 
cludes that, based on current 1951 wholesale 
prices, $5.53 per pupil is the actual expenditure 
necessary to provide all elementary pupils of a 
typical school system with desirable kinds and 
quantities of printed instructional and testing 
materials. The $5.53 figure is based on a nation- 
wide analysis of prevailing curriculum practices 
and of lists of adopted textbooks in more than 
a hundred representative communities, supple- 
mented by teacher opinions of what they would 
like to have in the way of printed materials of 
instruction. The survey includes states, counties, 
and cities of different sizes. The estimated ex- 
penditure covers not only the necessary equip- 
ment of time-honored textbooks, but also a 
reasonable quota of supplementary books, se- 
lected workbooks for courses in which they are 
most generally used, standardized tests for a 
minimum program of guidance and evaluation, 
and classroom sets of reference books. The com- 
mittee of Institute members who carried out the 
study made it clear they considered the purchase 
of neither maximum nor minimum equipment, 
but have aimed at a desirable supply of printed 
materials to promote adequate progress of pupils. 
They emphasize that the estimate of $5.53, 
while greater than the actual national average 
expenditure of recent years, represents the exer- 
cise of common sense and the “prudent man” 
principle if we assume that adequate funds for 
education—and for textbooks—are being made 
available. It would represent about 2.5 per cent 
of the estimated average per pupil expenditure 
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for education. This is about the same as the ratio 
that obtained a generation or more ago, when 
there were nowhere near such a wide variety 
of useful printed materials and no such beautiful, 
voluminous, well-made school books as are now 
demanded by the rank and file of elementary 
school teachers. 

What about the future? Textbook publishers 
share the concern for the future. Even if we are 
not to be engaged in an all-out war, those in 
education face unusual and difficult conditions. 
Textbook publishers naturally are perturbed over 
the increasing manufacturing costs and the in- 
creased costs of doing business. They are worried 
by the shrinking school dollar and restricted 
textbook budget. However, like all who are en- 
gaged in education, textbook publishers have a 
fundamental belief in the essentialness of ed- 
ucation and an abiding faith that the American 
people will, in the long run, adequately support 
education for American youth. Therefore, pub- 
lishers face the future with a high degree of 
confidence. 


Functions of the Textbook 


The modern textbook is more and more thought 
of as an “assistant teacher in print.” It is the auth- 
or’s effort to enter the classroom as personally as 
the pages of a book will permit. He sets up as clearly 
as possible the aims which his teaching is to accom- 
plish—whether to develop skills, understandings, or 
attitudes, or some of all three. Then he draws on all 
his experience as a teacher to meet the goals he has 
set for himself. 

And he does this, not on the spur of the moment, 
nor in any catch-as-catch-can impromptu way, but 
thoughtfully and deliberately, with time to check 
and recheck, test, revise, and actually try out his 
material. 

He organizes the content of his textbook, not 
logically but psychologically, using his experience to 
determine the sequence of ideas or concepts, the or- 
der of skills, that are needed for effective learning. 
He watches for gaps that may lead to misunder- 
standings that produce the verbalisms so frequently 
considered amusing in published lists of pupils’ 
“boners.” In his writing he thinks continually of his 
audience, of their backgrounds and capacity for un- 
derstanding. He worries not only about vocabulary 
but about the way things are put. Constantly he 
asks himself, “Would an xth grade boy or girl un- 
derstand this if I were to say it to him? Would he 
care enough about it to try to understand?” Always 
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his effort is to personalize his teaching, to make 
the subject or the topic or the skill seem important 
to the pupil as a person. 

He thinks, too, not just about language as his 
means of communication with his audience, but 
about language combined with pictures, charts, dia- 
grams, and other visual aids. He thinks, in other 
words, as a teacher, and uses in his book all the ma- 
terials he would use if he were in the classroom. 
And those materials that cannot be put into a book 
he includes in his suggestions and directions for 
class activities—additional reading, reports, discus- 
sions, field trips, exhibits, dramatizations, research. 
He shows teacher and pupil alike what he believes 
should be done in addition to the reading and dis. 
cussion of the text—and how it should be done. 

All this he does for the reason mentioned at the 
start: he considers his textbook a projection of him- 
self into the classroom—an assistant teacher in print. 
He assumes, furthermore, and too often without 
justification, that teachers will recognize his book 
as what he has tried to make it and will use it ac- 
cordingly. He assumes that they will co-operate with 
the teacher in print, using all their teaching ingenuity 
to make it work for them and for their pupils. 

This calls for no sacrifice of responsibility on the 
part of teachers. With all they have to do, there is no 
reason for them to plan the organization of the 
course in detail. The author of the textbook can do 
that for them, There is no need for them to think 
up all of the precise instructional language required 
for the teaching of mathematics, or science, or Eng- 
lish. Nor should they have to rely entirely on their 
own resources for the planning of class discussions, 
practice materials, projects, activities, further read- 
ing. The author of the textbook can do these things 
for them and probably better than any but the 
ablest teachers can. 

The author of a textbook, however, can never 
fully direct the teaching that needs to be done to 
provide for individual differences. He can never 
know the teaching opportunities that arise with 4 
particular class in a particular locality when his pro- 
gram of instruction is being followed. He cannot 
insure the success of the many directions and sug: 
gestions he offers for class procedures in school 
and out. The teacher alone can do those things. The 
author can only set the stage, assuming that the 
pupils will be the actors and the teacher the director, 
and hoping that they will all use his script sympa 
thetically in an honest effort to find out how well 
it succeeds in doing what it was designed to do. 

—"‘The Role of the Textbook and Its Publisher,” 
in Textbooks in Education, p. 3. The American 
Textbook Publishers Institute, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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State Textbook Policies 


With Particular Reference to State Printing of Textbooks in California 


By LEWIE W. BURNETT 


REE textbooks are mandatory for some or all 

grades in thirty states and are permissive in 
the other eighteen states. The majority of all 
school children in the United States enjoy free 
texts; but many children still rent or purchase 
the books. The trend is toward free textbooks for 
all, and toward the inclusion of other instruc- 
tional materials in the “free” classification. 

Most of the members of the bodies making 
official textbook adoptions are laymen. Practically 
all members of committees rating and recom- 
mending texts are professional educators. The 
trend is toward a larger percentage of profes- 
sional personnel on the adoption bodies. 

Twenty-four states adopt textbooks on a state- 
wide basis; twenty-four states permit local adop- 
tions. Five of the state-uniformity states follow 
the local-adoption plan for high school text- 
books and eight more permit the larger or first 
dass school districts to individually adopt texts 
for all grades. The trend is toward more free- 
dom in textbook selection for local school dis- 
tricts. 

Another trend is toward multiple or open text- 
bock lists. The idea that individual classrooms 
with their wide ranges of interests and needs 
suffer vital educational limitations under single 
textbook adoption is gaining universal acceptance. 
Of the twenty-four state-uniformity states, only 
nine still adhere to single adoptions. All local- 
adoption states have open listing. 

The cost of textbooks is exceedingly small in 
comparison with that of other items of public 
consumption. It constitutes but slightly more than 
one per cent of the total cost of education. There 
is no definite trend to increase this percentage. 

Many states are assuming greater responsibility 
for the maintenance of the schools through in- 
creased state aid. More funds are being appro- 
priated by state legislatures for free textbooks. 
Fourteen states now use state funds as the prin- 
cipal source of funds for elementary textbooks. 

State printing of textbooks has been a highly 
controversial issue. After carefully evaluating 


* Lewie W. Burnett is on the staff of the 
School of Education, George Washington 
University, Washington 6, D. C. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


the evidence, all states except two have voted 
against it. Educators in general are opposed to 
the state printing of textbooks. 


TYPES OF TEXTBOOK UNIFORMITY LIsTs 


A survey of existing textbook lists in the 
several states reveals practices almost as heter- 
ogenous as those for adoption bodies and uni- 
formity of area. In general the three major types 
of textbook lists are single lists, multiple lists, 
and open lists. Each has direct bearing on demo- 
cratic conceptions of administrative textbook se- 
lection. 

School authorities following the method of 
single listing study all texts submitted by the 
publishing companies and adopt one single basic 
text for each subject in each grade. This basic 
text then becomes the principal source of class- 
room instruction to the exclusion of all other 
textbooks. Some states and districts modify this 
extreme by permitting other textbooks to be used 
as supplementary materials. 

In the case of multiple listings the adoption 
body studies all books submitted and officially 
approves several, often as many as eight or ten, 
in each subject for each grade. Local school sys- 
tems are permitted to select and use any or all 
textbooks on the approved list. 

Open listings permit local school districts 
complete freedom in selecting textbooks from the 
open market. Some states with a policy of open 
lists require publishing company representatives 
to file titles of textbooks at the state department 
before offering the books for sale in the state; 
other states do not even require that formality. 


* This article is based upon “Textbook Provisions in the 
phasis Upon California,” 


Several States, With Em ee doctoral 
dissertation at Stanford University, 1948, an earlier rt of 
which appeared as “Textbook Provisions in the Several States,” 
Journal of Educational Research, 43:357-66, January, 1950. 
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California has an open list for high school text- 
books, with a small filing fee to be paid at 
Sacramento, and a single list for elementary text- 
books, with a few supplementary listings. 

Table I shows the existing policies of text- 
book lists in the uniformity states. It is readily 


TABLE I 


Type of Textbook List in Each of the Twenty-four 
Uniformity States® 
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* Code: M (multiple), S (single), O (open). 

> Single adoptions in some subjects. 

¢ Single adoptions for small rural schools. 
noticeable that most states list several books for 
each subject in all grades. These multiple listings 
vary in number from as many as a dozen in New 
Mexico and Delaware down to a co-basal listing 
of two in certain subjects in Nevada. Flinn 
marks the shift to multiple listing as a definite 
trend. Between 1936 and 1946 no less than 
eleven states changed from a policy of single 
lists to one of permissible multiple lists. (Ala., 
Ark., Fla., Ga., Ind., La., N. Mex., Okla., S. C., 
Tenn., Va.) In addition, many of these uni- 
formity states are listing approved supplementary 
texts which might indicate a numbering of the 
days of the single basic text. 

Oregon is the only state still attached to the 
policy of single listings in high school subjects, 
although several other states list only one text 
for certain high school subjects. On the elemen- 
tary level there are nine states which follow 
single lists in principal, as shown in Table I. 
Four of those nine exempt the larger school sys- 
tems from this restriction (Idaho, Miss., Ore., 
W. Va.). All of the twenty-four local-adoption 
states have open textbook lists, twelve of them 

—From Table 18, page 83, “Textbook Provisions in the Sev- 


eral States With Emphasis Upon California,” manuscript of 
doctoral dissertation by Lewie Woodrow Burnett, Stanford Uni- 


versity, 1948. 
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having an official filing at the state capitol sim- 
ilar to the California high school textbooks 
system (Ill., Md., Mich., Minn., Mo., Mont. 
Nebr., N. D., Ohio, S. Dak., Wis., Wyo.). The 
other twelve have absolutely no official list of 


any type. 
Many educators believe that multiple adoptions 


may eventually remove some of the objections to 
state uniformity. Some of the reasons given by 
the State of Oklahoma for adopting multiple lists 
in 1946 was the belief that better textbooks 
could be secured thereby, since experience proved 
that “poor books often are dumped on states hav- 
ing exclusive adoption.””! 


Argument For and Against State Uniformity of Textbooks 
For State Uniformity Against State Uniformity 


. Uniform texts make pos- 1. Scope of adoption makes 
sible a uniform course of state competence impos- 
study. sible. 

. Local adoptions increase 2. State adoptions have po 
the possibilities of graft. litical implications; sizes 
of contracts increase 

threat of graft. 

. Ill-advi action has 
state-wide effect. 

. State adoptions show dis 
respect for teaching pro 
fession; stifle local ini- 
tiative. 

. No state is a homogene- 
ous unit. 

6. State adoptions do not 
result in better choices 
of books. 

. State adoptions involve 
long periods of time dur- 
ing which new and better 
books cannot be adopted. 
adopted. 











. State adoption provides 

expertness of selection. 
. Mobility of population 
makes uniform texts de- 
sirable. 


. Uniformity brings lower 
prices for textbooks. 





—Virgil L. Flinn, in “Textbook Adoption Plans—Argumens 
For and Against,”’ as reported by Lewie Woodrow Burnett @ 
“Textbook Provisions in the Several States with Emphasis Upos 
California,” doctoral dissertation at Stanford University, 1948 


p. 65. 
STATE PRINTING OF TEXTBOOKS 


One means of supplying elementary textbooks 
is to have them printed in the state printing plant. 
This procedure is now unique to the States of 
California and Kansas alone, although “more 
than twenty states” have considered installation of 
this policy. The books may either be written 
by a native author and sold directly to the state 
or the state may contract with the publishing 
house for the privilege of printing from the 
original plates. 

California launched its state textbook print 


1 Editorial: “Free Textbooks for the Schools,” The Oklahoms 
Teacher, 28:1:8-9, Sept. 1946. 
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ing program with an amendment to the con- 
stitution in 1884. Since that date, all or a ma- 
jority of all the elementary textbooks used in 
the schools of California have been products of 
the state printing plant in Sacramento. It has 
been modified several times since its inception, 
and many educators have made sharp attacks 
against the system, but it has prevailed these 
many years. In 1913 Kansas voted to print the 
textbooks for its schools and since then has 
undergone trials and experiments of a nature 
similar to those in California. Kansas provisions 
include state-printed textbooks for the high school 
subjects, but most of the textbooks used in the 
high schools have been purchased. At the present 
time four other states have provision for state 
printing: Georgia, Florida, Indiana and Louisi- 
ana. Indiana made a brief attempt to print text- 
books a few years after California began but 
soon desisted. Florida has been experimenting 
recently with local authorship but has been having 
the results printed in commercial printing plants. 
Georgia and Louisiana have never actually put 
the state printing provision into practice. 

At various dates the states of Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Washington, Oregon, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee investigated the possibilities 
of state printed textbooks, but all reported un- 
favorably. Other states that have voted against 
legislative attempts to begin the state printing 
of textbooks have been Colorado, Illinois, and 
West Virginia. 

Educators have presented a united front in 
opposition to state printing, charging that pro- 
ponents of this plan are more interested in 
maintaining state uniformity and in considering 
textbook costs than they are in promoting the 
over-all educational program of the state. Cub- 
berly bluntly calls this movement nothing but 
a political issue, because the demand for state 
printing has never come from educators and 
has always been opposed by educators. 

California is seen in the national picture as 
a state committed to mandatory free textbooks, 
to state funds for supplying those textbooks, to 
2 single list of textbooks, and to a state-wide 
textbook program without exemptions to any 
individual school districts. 

Although the constitution of the State of 
Glifornia leaves the method of providing the 
textbooks optional with the state board of edu- 


cation, California has chosen to provide its text- 
books by means of state printing. This policy 
has been promoted by interests which were not 
primarily educational, and has been questioned 
consistently by the school people of the state. 
No group of California educators has ever ex- 
pressed itself in favor of state printed textbooks. 
It is equally noteworthy that the state printing of 
textbooks has never spread to more than two 
states. Unfortunately, the claims for and the 
charges against state printed textbooks have 


contributed too little to the understanding of 
the operation or of the effectiveness of the state 
textbook program. It is doubtful if more than 


A SAMPLE SCORE CARD 


Criteria and Weighted Scoring ee in pe 
of Arithmetic Textbooks, 1 


Criteria 


Problem Material 

Processes Presented 

Practice Material 
Measurement of Achievement 











Provision for Individual Differences 
Grade Placement and Sequence 
Informational Arithmetic 
Vocabulary and Sentence Structure 
Balance 

Teacher Aids 

Physical Features 
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—From criteria listed in the call for bids from publishers, 
minutes of the California State Curriculum Commission meet- 
ing March 5, 1946, as noted in Table 22, page 108 i “Text- 
book Provisions in the Several States With Upon 
California,’”’ manuscript of doctoral dissertation by ie Wood. 
row Burnett, Stanford University, 1948. 


a handful of citizens realize the strengths and 
weaknesses of the California method of pro- 
viding basal texts. Indeed, there are probably 
many classroom teachers who are unaware of 
its educational implications. 

State printed textbooks have always been sup- 
ported as a means of saving money. This de- 
fense has never coupled itself with any expla- 
nations of the important educational consequences 
resulting from the program of state ‘printing. It 
seems to have been assumed that pennies saved by 
the state were of prime importance; that emphasis 
placed upon economy would not reflect itself upon 
the efficiency of the educational program. In fact, 
this defense can hardly avoid taking the position 
that the price of the book is more important than 
the content inside the cover. In some cases, it 
has taxed the abilities of the California teach- 
ers beyond necessity by expecting them to im- 
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provise competently from cheaper but less ef- 
fective textbooks. 

The findings of this study indicate textbooks 
published in the state printing plant: can be 
produced with workmanship comparable to that 
of books printed by private publishing houses. 
Also, the printing of state texts at Sacramento 
results in direct costs which are lower per unit 
than the direct costs of textbook purchases. Ex- 
actly how much the state saves by printing its own 
textbooks has never been established. Careful 
studies of the indirect or hidden cost factors in- 
volved in state printing have led many to con- 
clude that no appreciable savings result. That 
position is possibly an extreme one, but it has 
never been refuted by any thorough research. 
There is great need for an intensive investigation 
of the economical results of the state printed text- 
books. The citizens of the state should be in- 
formed about the values of the state textbook pro- 
gtam and they deserve explanations based upon 
objective findings. 

The textbook program to which California is 
committed has some crucial educational deficien- 
cies which no amount of financial savings can jus- 
tify. Evidence against the California program is its 
failure to supply the schools of the state with 
complete sets of the basic textbooks needed. 
That weakness alone has created excessive hard- 
ships on the elementary school districts, compel- 
ling them to divert money for textbooks which 
had been budgeted for other school necessities in 
order to provide a minimum textbook program. 
Reasons for these shortages are numerous, but 
all are directly associated with the cumbersome 
machinery of state adoption and state printing. 
Until the state can fulfill its responsibilities to its 
children by providing adequate textbook sup- 
plies, the program of state adoptions will be 
open to serious question. It is difficult for ad- 
ministrators and teachers to operate schools on 
promises of textbooks and it is decidedly unfair 
to the children. These state shortages have ex- 
panded unequal educational opportunities, since 
children in the wealthier schools secure textbooks 
from district purchases while those in the poorer 
school districts struggle along without enough 
textbooks. 

All other weaknesses of the state textbook pro- 
gram are virtually secondary to the one of in- 
complete textbook supplies. However, they are 
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important ones and ones that might still be in 
existence even if the state should ever be able 
to furnish enough books. State printing enforces 
state uniformity, a practice that is being chal- 
lenged more and more by educators who recognize 
the varying needs arising from the many diversi- 
fied regions in a state the size of California. State 
printing enforces the perpetual use of a single 
basic textbook list because the state printing 
office cannot economically print small numbers of 
many books. Yet, educators are unanimously 
agreed that a single text does not promote the 
best learning from the many types of children 
in each classroom. 

State printing has resulted in a very limited 
textbook selection which has often given medi- 
ocre books to the schools of California. The pres- 
ent state series is not evaluated as strongly by 
textbook experts as are other series not available 
to California. Most disconcerting is the fact that 
some books on the current state series are proving 
unsatisfactory to the teachers and administrators 
of California. Superintendents of some of the 
district, city, and county school systems continue 
to suggest modifications in the method of provid- 
ing basal textbooks. 

State printing has resulted in longer periods 
of adoption than are followed in most other 
states. These long periods are necessary in order 
to make state printing economically feasible, but 
they make it impossible for California to adopt 
some of the newest and best textbook series for 
four or five years after they are installed else- 
where. Lengthy adoption periods also enforce 
the continued use of some textbooks long after 
their inefficiencies have been established. 

State printing has stressed economy so intensely 
that the state board of education has often been 
guilty of rejecting the strongest textbook series 
available in order to adopt a cheaper series. The 
final choices, therefore, have not always been 
good ones and individual schools have elected to 
spend district funds to secure better books. Those 
additional expenditures, plus the money needed to 
fill the gaps caused by state shortages, have prob- 
ably more than eliminated any initial savings that 
might have been effected by the state printing 
of textbooks. The higher initial cost of state put- 
chased textbooks is so minor when compared 
to the total expenditures for education in the 
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state that its restriction primarily for reasons of 
economy cannot be vindicated. 

When a consideration of the elementary text- 
book program in California evaluates the results 
of the complete program, rather than stressing the 
economics of just one part, then it is very pos- 
sible that there is no financial advantage to the 
state printing of textbooks. Consequently, the 
strict adherence of California to one method of 
providing textbooks must be challenged, especially 
in view of the many educational defects involved. 
The value of the whole practice of state uni- 
formity is being increasingly doubted by more 
and more educators. When state uniformity and 
state printing cannot divorce themselves from 
textbook shortages, lengthy adoption periods, 
limited selections, occasional political interfer- 
ences, and dissatisfied school people, then other 
plans of textbook provision should be considered. 

Much additional information is needed and it 
is hoped that current textbook studies by the edu- 
cational committees of the State Legislature and 
of the State Congress of Parents and Teachers 
will reveal the proper means of providing an 
adequate textbook program. Other interested or- 
ganizations might well investigate the actual 
uses being made of state texts, the extent to 
which supplementary books are supplanting the 
state texts in classroom use, the equality of text- 
book supplies in the different-sized school sys- 
tems of the state, the possibility of accelerating 
the time needed for adopting and delivering 
state texts, or the feasibility of changing to a 
multiple textbook list. The best plan to ensure 
complete textbook lists might be to designate 
the state printing of textbooks for some subjects 
and the state purchase of textbooks for some 
subjects. 

The important consideration is to devise a 
system of providing an ample and unrestricted 
list to the California school children of the best 
modern textbooks available. Nothing should ob- 
struct that objective, not even the trouble of con- 
stitutional revision. The school administrators and 
teachers of California are capable of rendering ex- 
pert advice relative to all aspects of desirable text- 
book provisions. Indeed, it is remarkably strange 
that the professional opinions of these able edu- 
cators with regard to textbooks have been slighted 
for so long. The best professional advice should 
be used to pass judgment upon the present pro- 


gram. As it now operates, the policy of state 
uniformity and state publication in California 
cannot be justified because it does not sub- 
stantially reduce expenses to the school districts, 
it does not offer materially improved textbook 
services, and it does produce objectionable edu- 
cational consequences. 


IN Favor OF FREE TEXTBOOKS 


(1) The textbook is an essential part of the 
American public-school system, and free textbooks 
make educational facilities more nearly equal and 
complete. 

(2) Distribution of free textbooks at the opening 
of the school term promotes dispatch and efficiency 
in inaugurating and proceeding with school work. 

(3) Free textbook systems promote uniformity of 
textbooks and efficiency of instruction. 

(4) Free textbooks promote economy when 
changes in textbooks are made and relieve many 
parents from buying textbooks which can be used 
for only 1 year. 

(5) Free textbook systems generally provide for 
the distribution of textbooks to children at the 
school and thus relieve parents and children from 
the frequent task of purchasing various books from 
local dealers. 

(6) Children are required to attend school, there- 
fore they should be provided the tools with which 
to work. Free textbooks also tend to promote better 
school attendance. 

(7) Free textbooks enable children of poor par- 
ents to attend schools as well equipped with school 
facilities as children of well-to-do. When textbooks 
are free only to indigent children it is difficult to 
avoid unpleasant distinction as such children are 
made to appear as charity pupils. 

AGAINST FREE TEXTBOOKS 

(1) Under the free-textbook system many pupils 
receive used and unattractive books due to the fact 
that books which have been used one year are passed 
on to other pupils in succeeding years until they 
are worn out or a new adoption is made. 

(2) Free textbooks which are used-by different 
students are often unsanitary. 

(3) Publicly owned textbooks are used with less 
care than individually owned books. 

(4) Free-textbook systems impose unpleasant ad- 
ministrative and custodial duties upon teachers and 
interfere with instruction. 

(5) Free textbooks discourage home libraries and 
individual pride that comes from ownership. 

(6) The expense of free textbooks increases 
school taxes.—Ward W. Keesecker. 





Public Textbook Selection in 
Forty-Eight States 


By VICTOR R. 


HE several states differ greatly in their sys- 

tems of handling textbook adoptions. Each 
state follows its own choice in determining its 
felt needs. The best system has yet to be deter- 
mined; for this decision more research must 
still be done. In this study, I have sought to de- 
termine the method by which each state selects 
its textbooks. 


SELECTION OF TEXTBOOKS 


Table I indicates the distribution of the vari- 
ous states according to the types of textbook 
selecting authority. In column “A” are found 
those states in which the state textbook com- 
mission has the power of the final selection and 
adoption of textbooks. In column “‘B” are found 
those states in which the state board of education 
is the final authority on textbook selection. In 
column ‘“C’ those states appear in which the 
county unit selects its own textbooks. Column 
“—D” reveals those states in which the local 
school district or the local board of education 
selects the instructional materials. In column 
“E” appears the states in which the local elec- 
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torate has local control over selection of text- 
books. 

In Arkansas the State Textbook Commission, 
the State Board of Education, and the local 
electorate have a part in textbook selection. The 
State Textbook Commission and the local se- 
lecting committee select the textbooks to be used 
from a state approved list that is prepared by 
the state department of education. 

It may be noted that California appears in 
Columns “B” and “D.” In the elementary 
schools of California, the state board of educa- 
tion selects the textbooks while in the high 
schools the local school district have the final 
authority on textbooks. 

In Montana the county selects textbooks for 
one and two room schools while the local school 
districts select for schools larger than the one 
and two room schools. 

Iowa appears twice in the table, denoting the 
fact that it has county and local school district 
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TABLE I. Textbook Selecting Authority 
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are exempt from county adoptions which may 
account for this fact. 

The state board of education in Washington 
selects textbooks for the second division while 
the local school district authority selects text- 
books for the first division. 

West Virginia is similar to California in that 
the state board of education selects textbooks 
for the elementary schools and the local school 
districts select books for the high schools. 


NATURE OF SELECTING AUTHORITY 


The adopting authority is thought of in the 
sense in this study as the body which has the 
final power of textbook selection and adoption. 
Table II indicates the standing of the adopting 
authority among the forty-eight states. 

Column “A’’ indicates those states that have 
a legal basis for the adopting authority. Column 
“B” comprises those states of semi-legal basis, 
column “‘C’’ contains those states that have a 
non-legal basis of adopting authority, and col- 
umn ‘“D” indicates those that are ex-officio in 
nature. Information regarding the above adopt- 
ing authority was not available for Connecticut, 
Wisconsin, or Wyoming. The governor appoints 
the adopting authority in Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, 
Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia. The 
state superintendent appoints the adopting au- 
thority in Arkansas. Arkansas also has a local 
superintendent of schools to appoint the local 
adoptive authority. The adopting authority in 
Illinois is selected by popular vote. The county 
superintendent in Missouri and the state board 
appoint the adopting authority. In New York 
and North Dakota the local superintendent of 
schools selects the adopting authority. Oregon 
appoints the adopting authority through the 
state board of education. Texas’ adopting author- 
ity is elected by the congressional districts, while 
in Washington the county superintendent ap- 
points the adopting authority for the second 
division and the local superintendent of schools 
appoints the adopting authority for the first 
division. 

The period of service for the adoptive author- 
ity varied from a period of one adoption to an 
indefinite period. The most common term of 
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service was that of four years; however, a three 
year term was fairly common. 

In an effort to determine the status of the 
members of the adoptive authority, the various 
states were asked to submit information indi- 
cating whether the members of the adoptive au- 
thority were lay or professional members, or a 
combination of both. Alabama, California, Del- 


TABLE Il. 
Standing of Adopting Authority in the Forty-Eight States 


A B Cc D 
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Alabama New Jersey | Arkansas 
Arizona Vermont Ohio 
California 
Colorado 
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Georgia 
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Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
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Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
S. Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Virginia 
Washington 
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aware, Georgia, Kansas, Massachusetts, Texas 
and Vermont have adopting authorities that are 
entirely lay people. Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Idaho, Maryland, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon and Utah employe professional 
people on their committees. Florida, Idaho, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, North Carolina, South Da- 
kota and Tennessee employ both professional 
and lay people on their committees. 

Indiana’s committee was composed of five 
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professional people and one lay person. West 
Virginia’s committee was composed of nine pro- 
fessional and lay people, including the state 
superintendent. There seems to be a tendency 
for the states to employ both professional ed- 
ucators and lay people on their adopting com- 
mittee. 

All states except Connecticut, Kentucky, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming have professional groups, such as 
teachers and administrative personnel, who may 
advise the adoptive authority in their work. Ad- 
visory personnel that assist the adoptive author- 
ity were appointed by this body in Alabama, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Kansas, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, 
Vermont and West Virginia. In Arkansas the 
advisory personnel are appointed by the super- 
intendent and approved by the state board. No 
individual member of the adopting committee 
except that of Indiana, Mississippi, and Okla- 
homa may appoint the advisory personnel. Ari- 
zona uses the state superintendent to appoint the 
advisory personnel. Delaware has her advisory 
personnel appointed by the state department 
while Florida and Illinois use the state board. 
Massachusetts’ superintendent of schools ap- 
points the advisory personnel while the school 
administration in Minnesota does the appointing. 
Information from the remaining states on this 
subject was not currently available. 

The subject of parochial and private schools 
will be mentioned in the capacity that they are 
required or not required to use the state adopted 
textbooks. Indiana, Kansas, Mississippi, and 
South Dakota require the parochial schools to 
use state adopted texts. Kentucky mentions that 
the parochial schools, if approved, must use 
textbooks adopted by the state. In the matter of 
private schools, Indiana, Kansas, Mississippi, and 
South Dakota require the private schools to use 
state approved textbooks. Louisiana indicates that 
if private schools are approved, they must use 
the state adopted textbooks also. 

The problem of the teacher using a textbook 
other than that adopted by the state may arise. 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Vermont 
permit teachers to use books other than those 
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adopted by the state in their classrooms. Cali- 
fornia’s teachers may use textbooks other than 
those adopted by the state as supplementary 
texts. Nevada teachers may use them if granted 
permission. South Dakota permits the use of 
textbooks in this manner only in the rural 
schools. 

Some of the several states require that ap- 
proved general reference materials, such as dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias, be used throughout 
the entire grade levels of the school system. Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Texas and Utah, re- 
quire that all grades within their school systems 
follow the approved list for general reference 
materials. Arkansas and Nevada require that 
the approved list only be used in the elementary 
grades. Delaware states that such matters are up 
to the discretion of the local school system. In 
Minnesota the school library recommends what 
general reference materials are to be used. 

The states of Delaware and Nevada approve 
maps, charts, and globes for the elementary 
grades only, while in the states of Georgia, 
Louisiana, Iowa, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
and North Dakota, maps, charts, and globes that 
are state approved must be used throughout all 
grade levels. In Minnesota again the library 
recommends what maps, charts and globes 
should be used. The states of Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont and West 
Virginia permit their teachers to choose supple- 
mentary textbooks in conjunction with state 
adopted textbooks in classroom work. Arkansas 

rmits their teachers to choose supplementary 
workbooks, however they must be paid for by 
the local school funds. Montana permits school 
boards to choose any number of supplementary 
workbooks to be used with state adopted text 


books. 
METHOD OF PAYMENT FOR TEXTBOOKS 


Many and varied are the methods by which 
textbooks are paid for in each state. Some states 
may pay for the textbooks throughout all grade 
levels while others may pay for textbooks only 
through the elementary grades. Then too, vafi- 
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ous states may that students purchase 
textbooks in either the elementary level or sec- 
ondary level, or both. 

Due to the diversity of material received from 
the various states, it is necessary to note whether 

yment of textbooks occurs in the elementary 
school (E), junior high school (J), or senior 
high school (S). The area of distribution within 
the school system of each state is shown in 


Table III. 


TABLE III. Payment of Textbooks 








State Funds 


Local Boards 


Individual 





Alabama E 


Delaware By 
Florida EJS 
Georgia EJS 
Idaho E 
Kentucky EJ 
Louisiana EJS 
Mississippi EJS 
Missouri EJ 
New Mexico EJS 
N. Carolina EJ 
Oklahoma EJS 


Arizona E 
California JS 


N. Hampshire EJS 


New Jersey EJS 
North Dakota EJ 


Alabama JS 
Illinois EJS 
Indiana EJS 
Iowa EJS 
Kansas JS 
Maine EJS 
Missouri S 

N. Carolina S 
S. Carolina EJS 
Vermont JS 
Virginia EJS 
West Virginia JS 
Wyoming S 


Texas EJS Oregon EJ 

Virginia E Pennsylvania EJS 

West Virginia E yy Island E 
tah E 


Vermont EJS 
West Virginia E 


Wisconsin EJS 
Wyoming EJS 











The state of South Carolina has a state rental 
system of textbooks to students. In Idaho the 
local boards of education pay for books if the 
individual is not financially able. In Iowa text- 
books may be paid for by the local board in 
some districts for all grade levels, while in other 
districts this cost may be an obligation of the 
individual. In the state of Michigan the local 
boards pay for textbooks only if the school has 
voted free textbooks. Local board option pre- 
vails in New York in this matter also. In Okla- 
homa payment of textbooks was financed by 
individuals in cases where local funds are not 
available. Washington’s books are charged to 
senior high school students in some districts. 
Information on the payment of textbooks re- 
garding the states of Colorado and Ohio was 
not currently available. 

The case of indigent children may be men- 
tioned in passing. The state of Alabama pays 
for textbooks for those who are financially un- 


able with state, county and local funds. Arizona, 
California, Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Texas and West Virginia pay for text- 
books by the use of state funds. In the states 
of New York, Iowa, and Utah this matter is 
determined locally. 

In some states the pupil may be required many 
times to purchase supplementary textbooks for 
any and all classes. These books are not used 
as texts but in conjunction with the state ap- 
proved textbooks. The states of Colorado, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Vermont and Washington 
may require students to purchase supplementary 
textbooks for elementary school through the 
senior high school. The states of New York, 
Texas and Utah delegated this matter to the 
local authorities. 

Now the problem may arise, who pays for 
those supplementary textbooks? The states of 
Alabama, Arizona, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Or- 
egon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia require that the indi- 
vidual bear the cost of these supplementary text- 
books. In the states of California, Maine, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Vermont and West Virginia, the local school dis- 
trict bears the cost in this matter. The county 
pays for supplementary textbooks in Delaware, 
Maryland, North Carolina and West Virginia. 
Idaho mentions that such matters will be de- 
termined according to the individual’s financial 
ability. The state bears the cost of the supple- 
mentary textbooks in the case of Florida and 
New Mexico. Colorado and Utah determine this 
matter locally, as do Massachusetts and Montana. 
Massachusetts declares that such matters are 
taken care of in a town or city, while Montana 
maintains that although school boards can pay 
for supplementary textbooks, pupils may pay 
in some instances. 

The rental system of textbooks to students 
was practically non-existent in the several states, 
however, a few do practice this procedure. Idaho, 
Illinois, North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Virginia and West Virginia rent school 
textbooks throughout all grade levels. Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, Iowa, New York, Oklahoma, Penn- 
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sylvania, Wisconsin use the rental system in 
some instances, although this is not to be con- 
sidered a general practice within these states. 
Michigan rents school books in some school dis- 
tricts. The state of New York requires deposits 
in some districts to take care of damage that 
may result from student usage. Utah determines 
locally if the rental system is to be used. 

The selection of textbooks in the several 
states varies from a local selecting unit to a 
system of state-wide selection. Some states may 
employ two systems of textbook selection. In 
general, those states that employ two systems 
have one type for the elementary schools and 
one type for the high schools. One half of the 
several states employ a state-wide adoption sys- 
tem, with multiple and single adoptions being 
distributed uniformly. In the state-wide adoption 
states, cities of the first and second class are 
usually exempt from the state adoption system. 
In general, textbooks are furnished free by the 
board of education for elementary schools. How- 
ever, quite a few states require that individuals 
pay for textbooks throughout all grades. In other 
states, payment of such textbooks are left to the 
discretion of the local board of education. 


Comic Books in Teaching? 


“Why are teachers afraid of comic books and 
comic strips?” asked Joseph W. Musial of King 
Features, 235 E. 45th Street, New York City. ‘““May- 
be if the technique were called EDU-GRAFS, the 
comic strip technique might be more acceptable?” 
he suggests in Education, December, 1949. 

“Why hasn’t someone written an arithmetic book 
in which a sympathetic comic cartoon character 
meets and conquers animated problems at every turn 
of his thrilling life? The calculation of the length 
of road that has to be covered in a given time for 
the hero to save the heroine, the problem of how 
much gasoline is needed to spread over a pictorialized 
airfield to dispel the fog for a rescuing doctor's cir- 
cling plane. That might do it. 

“And why hasn’t someone freed the mysteries of 
English grammar from the darkness of technical 
wordage into the light of cartoon illustration? Can 
one imagine more delightful characters for personi- 
fication than Miss ist Person-speaking, Miss 2nd 
Person-Spoken-to, and Mr. 3rd Person-Spoken-about ? 
Would not the escapades of this daring triangle, 
marooned for life on deserted Grammarian’s Island, 
become for millions as lucid and clear as Blondie, 
Dagwood and Alexander Bumstead ? 
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“What of utilizing such vivid comics as personrfi- 
cations in the sciences, also? Why should we moderns 
let Greek, Norse or Roman mythology monopolize 
personifications of the forces of nature? Racy Elmer 
Electron, miserly Uriah Heredity, generous eccentric 
Mme. Environment should be every bit as vivid as the 
ancient Aeolus, Loki, or Prosperpine. So too, Peni- 
cillin, the Wonder Worker, nosy Ezra Experiment, 
two-faced Viola Virus, the magnetic Dr. Gravity, 
straight-laced Geo. Metry, beautiful green - eyed 
Laura Chlorophyl, would be more alive to our young. 
er generation than Neptune, Jupiter Pluvius, Vulcan, 
Atlas or Pallas Athene! 

“But imagine for a moment a comic cartoon 
grammar! In it the artist animates ideas that have 
baffled youngsters for generations. The pronoun is 
a substitute full-back rushing into the foot-ball game 
at a crucial moment to take the place of one of the 
first-string nouns—either Person, Place or Thing. 
The Dependent Clause is a little toddler being 
walked by his mother—he can’t stand alone. Mr. 
Adjective and Mrs. Adverb are sign painters. On the 
scaffolding of a sentence, they dip their brushes 
into their magic paint cans and coat other words 
with various colors. Mr. Adjective specializes in 
painting Nouns and Pronouns; Mrs. Adverb is more 
versatile and paints Verbs, Adjectives and even others 
in her own Adverb family. What child will turn a 
cold, dense eye to these animations ? 

“The comics might offer review editions of nov- 
els. This might indeed be a handy way to review 
for a final exam in a novel course: to thumb through 
comic editions of the classics in order to refresh 
one’s memory on characters, names, places, situa- 
tions. 

“And what about utilizing EDU-GRAFS on 
examinations themselves? For example: “The above 
are three scenes from a play of Shakespeare’s which 
you have read this term. Tell (a) What the situa- 
tion in each scene is, (b) What the names of the 
characters are, and (c) The character with whom 
you most sympathize in each scene.’ Such an adapta- 
tion of the comics might well set the youth of 
America crying for more and more examinations!” 


Reporting impressions on the visit to the United 
States, exchange teacher Winifred Cleary says in 
The Schoolmaster and Woman Teachers’ Chronicle, 
March 15, p. 51, “Schools do not have the same 
freedom as British teachers in planning the curricu- 
lum or choosing textbooks, and I would say that the 
system is designed to help the average teacher and 
to eliminate the weak one whose contract will not 
be renewed if, with all the directive and teaching 
aids provided, the class fails to reach a satisfactory 
standard of achievement.” 





When You Choose a Textbook 


By IVAN R. WATERMAN 


T IS encouraging to note certain trends in text- 
book selection that are indicative of a grow- 
ing realization that the time and effort spent on 
selecting books should be commensurate with 
their importance in the instructional program. A 
good textbook can facilitate instruction in many 
ways; an unfortunate choice can hamper the best 
efforts of good teachers and lessen the effective- 
ness of the best curriculum planning. 

One of these trends is the increasing extent 
to which classroom teachers are called upon to 
participate in the evaluation and selection of the 
books they are to use. This trend is healthy. It 
should be remembered, however, that participa- 
tion in the selection of books should entail an 
equal responsibility for a critical examination of 
all available materials; otherwise the values to 
be gained from such participation may be largely 
lost. Widespread participation by teachers in book 
selection does not in itself guarantee wise selec- 
tion. It is still too common to find systems of 
textbook selections in which all the teachers of 
a given grade or subjects will choose books by a 
majority vote, but without the benefit of planned 
study of the relative merits of the books under 
consideration. 

Another encouraging trend is an increasing use 
of analytical, comparative studies of the books to 
be considered. Other important trends are found 
in such administrative practices as providing as- 
signed time within the school day for teachers on 
textbook committees and making provision for 
the function of textbook selection within the reg- 
ular framework of administrative organization. 

There are many aspects of planning for and 
carrying on textbook selection that could be con- 
sidered in an article of this title. Administrative 
organization is of great importance and influences 
to a large extent the nature and quality of the 
procedures and methods that may be used. This 
article, however, will be devoted primarily to the 
process of textbook evaluation—to methods and 
techniques to be employed. 

There are four steps or elements in the plan 
of textbook evaluation to be described: 

1. The: formulation of a set of criteria or 


* Ivan R. Waterman is Chief, Bureau of Text- 
books and Publications, California State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento 14, Cali- 
fornia. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


standards by which the textbooks under consid- 
eration may be judged. 

2. The construction of a score card, based on 
the assignment of numerical values to the sev- 
eral items of the criteria in accordance with their 
relative importance. 

3. The conduct of comparative studies, objec- 
tive in nature so far as possible, to determine the 
relative merits of the several books on each item 
of the criteria or score card. 

4. The rating of the textbooks on the score 
card on the basis of data from the comparative 
studies. 


CRITERIA FOR TEXTBOOK EVALUATION 


Evaluation implies standards. Textbooks should 
be chosen in terms of the particular ses they 
are expected to serve. It would be difficult indeed 
to make intelligent choices of textbooks without 
a definite set of standards in which these purposes 
are reflected. The aims of instruction should gov- 
ern the choice of books. Otherwise the result in 
practice is likely to be confusion, or even worse, 
the nature of the particular book will determine 
the aims and nature of the instruction. This is 
putting the cart before the horse. 

Following is a list of points relating to the 
purposes to be served and values to be derived 
by starting the procedure of textbook evaluation 
with a valid set of standards. 

1. Criteria for textbook selection are an ex- 
pression of educational philosophy.with respect 
to teaching in the subject under consideration. 

2. The course of study should serve as a guide 
in developing a statement of the purposes and 
nature of the textbook. 

3. The use of a set of standards forces an ana- 
lytical approach to the problem; and tends to 
assure that the final judgment of relative merit 
will be based on comparisons of the textbook on 
each and every important standard. 
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4. The use of a set of standards tends to elimi- 
nate hasty judgment based on superficial exami- 
nation and general observation. 

5. The use of a set of standards assures that 
books will not be selected because of their excel- 
lence in a few traits, although they may be defi- 
cient in others. 

6. The use of a set of standards provides the 
same basis of judgment for all judges. 

7. The use of a set of standards furnishes a 
basis for objective comparison in determining the 
relative merits of the textbooks. Even though few 
objective comparisons are made, the final judg- 
ment is analytical rather than general. 

Sources of criteria—The chief sources of cri- 
teria for textbook evaluation is the literature on 
curriculum and on methods of instruction. In the 
final analysis, the local course of study is the 
source of standards of content. Criteria related to 
method of presentation may be derived from the 
literature on teaching methods. In many cases 
standards may be formulated on the basis of re- 
search findings; in others, from consensus of edu- 
cational authority and expert judgment. 

Following are examples of items that might 
well be included among the criteria to be used 
in evaluating textbooks in various subjects.* 

In arithmetic: 

1. The amount of drill on different combina- 
tions should be so distributed that more practice 
is provided for the more difficult combinations. 

2. The texts should include diagnostic tests 
designed for the discovery of specific weaknesses. 

3. The processes presented should be of dem- 
onstrated social value. Known learning difficul- 
ties should be anticipated in the presentation and 
the provisions for practice. 

4. Problems and processes involved in their 
solution should be presented in connection with 
each other. 

5. Problems should be meaningful in terms of 
children’s experiences, and real in terms of life 
situations. 

In reading: 

1. The material should be written in terms of 
children’s known interests. 

2. Material should be provided for develop- 
ing the several distinct types of reading skills. 

3. The reading difficulty of the materials 

These examples are taken from criteria formulated by the 


California State Curriculum Commission for use in evaluating 
elementary school textbooks submitted for state adoption. 
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should be in accordance with the grade place- 
ment of the book. 

4. There should be an appropriate balance be- 
tween the amount of material devoted to the vari- 
ous curriculum fields such as history, science, 
geography, and civics. 

5. Selections should be of high literary char- 
acter. 

In spelling: 

1. There should be more frequent repetition 
of words of greater difficulty for review purposes. 

2. Words should be assigned to grade levels 
on the basis of spelling difficulty and frequency 
of usage. 

3. The books should include exercises for us- 
ing the words to be learned in meaningful con- 
text. 

In music: 

1. There should be an appropriate balance 
among selections of various musical types, 
rhythms, nationalities, periods, subjects, and uni- 
son, two-, three-, and four-part songs. 

2. The books should include material designed 
to promote music appreciation. 

In formulating a set of criteria it is important 
to list all of the specific items that contribute to 
the merit of a textbook so that no factor of con- 
sequence will be overlooked in comparing books. 
Overemphasis on less important items can be 
avoided by proper weighting of the various items. 

It is recommended that specific standards be 
formulated for each book or series of books to be 
chosen. It is impossible to establish a general set 
of standards that can apply equally to books in 
various subjects. Some early attempts in this di- 
rection employed a few general items such as 
“content,” “organization,” ‘‘methods of presen- 
tation,” and “format,” without any attempt at 
further specificity. Such devices are too general 
to be of any real value, although these or similar 
headings may prove useful in organizing the vati- 
ous specific points that should be considered. At 
the same time, it should be realized that there 
are many specific standards that must be consid- 
ered in judging books in many or all subjects. 
Examples of such standards are accuracy of con- 
tent, reading difficulty, appropriateness of con- 
cepts to grade level for which book is intended, 
interestingness, and certain aspects of format. 
Since criteria for judging textbooks should reflec 
all of the purposes of instruction, it is important 
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to include items relating to the development of 
attitudes as well as those that relate to knowledge 
and skills. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A SCORE CARD 


The use of the same set of criteria by each mem- 
ber of an evaluating group assures that the same 
general standards will be used by all. It will be im- 
mediately apparent, however, that certain criteria 
are of greater importance than others, and that 
different individuals will attach varying degrees 
of importance to each criterion. These facts sug- 
gest the advisability of constructing a score card 
by weighting the criteria in accordance with their 
relative importance. The following procedure is 
suggested. Let each member of the evaluating 
body assign a numerical value to each criterion in 
accordance with his judgment of its relative im- 
portance. A 1,000-point scale will prove conveni- 
ent for this purpose. Then average the values 
assigned to each criterion by the several judges. 
These average values will constitute the weight- 
ing to be used on the score card. 

Advantages of a score card—While such 
weighting is based on opinion, the score card has 
certain definite values. First, it reflects the judg- 
ment of the evaluating body as to the relative im- 
portance of each standard. Furthermore, it as- 
sumes that all judges will use the same measuring 
stick for determining the relative merits of text- 
books under consideration. 

The following example will illustrate the prac- 
tical value of using a score card constructed in 
the manner described. Suppose two reading text- 
books are being considered, each book conform- 
ing fairly well to all the criteria for judging 
them. Without a score card, Book A may be con- 
sidered best by ome judge because its materials 
conform most closely to children’s known inter- 
ests—the point he considers of greatest im- 
portance. Another judge, admitting this superi- 
ority, may rate Book B as best because its reading 
difficulty—the point which he considers of most 
importance—conforms best to the grade place- 
ment of the book. It is easily conceivable that 
different judges, each using the same criteria and 
a careful analytical approach, will arrive at dif- 
ferent conclusions. Possibly, of nine judges, three 
groups of three each will favor three different 
books. Such a result is confusing, to say the least. 

The use of a score card helps to remove this 


difficulty. Different ideas on the relative im- 
portance of the several criteria are ironed out in 
constructing the score card on the basis of aver- 
age judgment. In rating several textbooks by 
means of the score card, it is highly probable that 
the several judges will agree closely on the rela- 
tive merits of the books. Thus the use of such an 
instrument appears of distinct practical advan- 
tage, especially if one considers the situation of 
an adopting board confronted with a recommen- 
dation based on a close decision of the evaluating 
body. 
COMPARATIVE STUDIES 


The several items of the score card form the 
basis for a series of comparative studies by which 
the relative merits of the books under considera- 
tion may be determined. Many of these studies can 
be largely objective in nature. Lack of space pre- 
vents a presentation of comparative data to illus- 
trate the use of such objective studies, but the 
following list will serve to indicate something of 
the nature and extent to which objective compari- 
son is possible. 

1. Amount of material, as measured by num- 
ber of pages or number of words in several books 
under consideration. 

2. Percentage of material in each book devoted 
to each major topic. 

3. Reading difficulty, as measured by one or 
more of the generally used techniques. 

4. Percentage of material in reading or litera- 
ture books devoted to such types as (a) legends, 
fables, and myths; (b) biography; (c) poetry; 
(d) drama; (e) true stories. 

5. In reading books, amount of material and 
number of exercises devoted to development of 
such specific reading skills as (a) comprehension 
of meaning; (b) locating information; (c) select- 
ing and evaluating material. 

6. Number of illustrations of various types, 
and amount and proportion of space devoted to 
illustrations. 

7. In arithmetic books, the amount of mate- 
rial, appropriately classified, that is designed for 
diagnosing specific weaknesses; and the amount 
of each type of keyed remedial material. 

On many points, objective comparison is dif- 
ficult or perhaps impossible. Nevertheless, even 
on such points valid comparison is possible. For 
example, one important criterion in reading text- 
books is that the selections be of high literary 
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quality. Even though objective means do not exist 
for comparing books on this point, valid com- 
parative analyses may be made by recourse to ex- 
pert judgment. Each of several qualified judges of 
literary merit may be asked to rate each selection 
in each book on a three- or five-point scale from 
poor to excellent. The average of the individual 
judgments may be used as the measure of literary 
quality. The degree of agreement among the 
judges is a measure of validity. Such a procedure 
provides a usable measure of the relative merits 
of the books on the single standard of literary 
quality, apart from the merits on other points, 
and serves to indicate the value of the analytical 


approach. 
RATING 


The last of the four steps in evaluation con- 
sists of using data from comparative studies in 
rating the books. Careful interpretation is highly 
important. Data from comparative studies, even 
if highly objective, are usually not of such a char- 
acter that they may be directly translated into 
points on a score card. Furthermore, many of the 
objective data relate only to quantitative differ- 
ences and do not provide measures of qualitative 
differences that may be of equal or even greater 
importance. For example, an objective study can 
indicate the amount of explanatory material and 
exercise material devoted to each of the various 
specific reading skills in several reading text- 
books, but may reveal little or nothing regarding 
the quality of the material. Such an objective 
study may indicate important differences among 
the books being studied; for example, certain 
books may be shown to contain an ample amount 
of material for developing each specific reading 
skill while other books may have little or no 
material on certain important skills. However, 
further study of a more subjective nature will be 
necessary in judging the quality of this material. 
How to combine the evidence on quantity with 
that on quality into a single rating om a score 
card is largely a matter of personal judgment. 

One danger in using a score card for textbook 
evaluation, as well as for many other purposes, 
must be avoided. It is possible that a particular 
book might be entirely lacking in some essential 
feature and yet be so superior on other points as 
to receive the highest total score. For example, a 
book that is superior on all other points might 
have so great a reading difficulty that it would be 
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unusable in the grade for which it was intended. 
The danger of selecting a book that is so inferior 
on certain points may be avoided by first elimi- 
nating from further consideration any book that 
obviously fails to meet any important criterion, 
and then using the score card for rating only 
those books that are at least fairly satisfactory on 
all important points. 

With the foregoing considerations in mind, the 
following procedure is suggested for rating: 

1. Let the total weighting assigned to any cri- 
terion represent the number of points which may 
be assigned to a book which meets the criterion 
perfectly. 

2. Let each judge assign to each book on each 
criterion a point value which represents his opin- 
ion of the extent to which the standard is met. 
This implies that a zero rating will be assigned 
to a book on any item of the criteria which is 
totally lacking. 

3. The total point score assigned to each book 
will represent its relative merit. The average of 
the several judges’ ratings will represent the 
judgment of the evaluating group. The extent of 
agreement among the several judges is one meas- 
ure of the validity of the group rating. 


PERSONNEL AND ORGANIZATION FOR 
TEXTBOOK SELECTION 


This article is devoted primarily to procedures 
of textbook selection. Nevertheless, a few sug- 
gestions regarding personnel and organization 
may be appropriate. 

1. Textbook evaluation should be performed 
by a committee or commission, rather than by a 
single individual or by an entire teaching force. 

2. Although textbook selection may properly 
be considered an administrative problem, it is 
highly important that classroom teachers partici- 
pate in the evaluation of books under considera- 
tion. 

3. Committees for textbook evaluation should 
consist of teachers, supervisors, principals, and 
members of the superintendent's staff. 

4. There should be a close relationship between 
course-of-study committees and textbook-evalua- 
tion committees. 

5. In textbook selection by cities and counties, 
there are advantages in establishing separate com- 
mittees for the evaluation of books in different 
subjects. 
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6. The services of a research department or of 
individuals with special qualifications for conduct- 
ing research studies on the relative merits of 
textbooks are essential to the success of any plan 
to select such books on a scientific basis. 

7. Textbook committees whose membership is 
known are preferable to secret committees. In 
practice, secret committees seldom remain secret. 
A few reasonable rules regarding the relations 
that must be observed between publishers’ repre- 
sentatives and committee members will ordinarily 
take care of all the problems that secrecy of mem- 
bership will meet. Furthermore, it should be re- 
membered that publishers’ representatives have 
an important service to perform in providing in- 
formation regarding the educational purposes of 
their books and how they can be expected to ful- 
fill these purposes. Textbook committees should 
consider it their duty to obtain this information 
so that all evidence can be considered in evalua- 
tion. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This article has stressed the importance of an 
analytical approach to textbook evaluation. The 
careful formulation of standards for use in judg- 
ing the relative merits of books and separate com- 
parisons on each standard rather than general or 
over-all comparisons are the most important ele- 
ments. Objective studies, sometimes rather elabo- 
rate in nature, are possible and desirable but 
would be difficult to conduct for small committees 
that are limited in time and facilities. Any text- 
book committee using an analytical approach as 
here described can be reasonably confident that 
it will result in the selection of the book or series 
of books best suited to the purposes it is intended 
to serve. 





International 


“We are entering a phase in which the attitudes 
of the Asiatics toward the West are going to be as 
important as the attitudes held by the West toward 
them,”” says Herbert J. Wood in Social Education, 
official Journal of the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies. He argues for more teaching about the 
Far East in the schools of the United States. 

The April 1951 issue of Social Education contains 
teports from the UNESCO Seminar of 1950. Frank 
E. Sorenson of the University of Nebraska reporting 
on the UNESCO Seminar in Montreal on “The 
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International Understanding,” writes: 

“Even though the people in one country may un- 
derstand the people in another, there is still no guar- 
antee that such understanding will be used for the 
benefit of mankind. The way in which the informa- 
tion is to be used depends upon one’s sense of moral 
and spiritual values.” 

At the UNESCO Seminar at Brussels on ‘The Im- 
provement of Textbooks,” particularly history text- 
books, Howard R. Anderson of the U. S. Office of 
Education, writes: 

“The heritage of the Colonial epoch does much 
to poison the social atmosphere of the Middle East 
and of the East. . . . Western textbooks should be 
planned to do justice to the religions and cultures 
of the East . . . and to those achievements which 
have enriched the patrimony of mankind.” 

Muslim delegates called attention to the fact that 
Western books contain little information about Mus- 
lim civilization after the Crusades, and tend to de- 
scribe their countries in recent times as problem 
areas. They objected also to the practice of picturing 
the Muslim as a warrior on horseback with drawn 
scimitar, riding to capture Christians who would be 
killed or compelled to accept Mohammedanism at 
the point of the sword. 

Ryland W. Crary of Teachers College writes from 
another discussion group of the same Brussels Sem- 
inar, 

“Language was less a barrier to understanding 
than was the extremely varied context of our several 
educational experiences. . . . It was soon discovered 
that words, even well-translated, meant different 
things to different people. As soon as we compared 
actual textbooks, it became clear that even a text- 
book is not always a textbook in your own cultural 
sense. And since the major concern of our group was 
with the uses of the texts, immediately it became 
necessary to consider the varying national construc- 
tions to such matters as: definition of the textbook; 
what the textbook should contain; the role of the 
textbook in learning; the relation of the textbook to 
the general educational objectives of the nation; the 
relation of the teacher to the use and selection of 
texts." 

This special issue of Social Education may be 
obtained at 40c from the National Council of the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Annual subscription to Social Edu- 
cation is $3.00. 





COMING! The Annual List of Dissertations 
Under Way in Education will appear in the February 
issue of THE PHt Detta KaApPaANn. 





Teaching of Geography as a Means for Developing 
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From the Minutes of a Textbook Commussion 


By ROLFE LANIER HUNT 


HE minutes of a textbook commission are 

usually a record of the choices of textbooks. 
When kept more fully, as sometimes happens, 
they reveal something of the reasons governing 
such choices. The minutes of the Kentucky State 
Textbook Commissions were made available to 
this writer as a member of the staff of the Ken- 
tucky Educational Survey Commission under act 
of the 1932 General Assembly. Not usually 
available to the student of textbooks, they are 
of interest to him. Here are a few selections:? 


. to select a text book, I would want to know 
who wrote it. I would want to know he was some- 
body that America recognized in the world of edu- 
cation, and that he was not dead when he wrote it. 
There are three words used on which you will have 
to be careful. They are Edition, Copyright, and 
Revised. Dec. 21, 1938. 


Civics will be for ten-year adoption, and the rep- 
resentatives claim they will keep these books up to 
date... . The representatives of each of the pub- 
lishing houses have said to me, these books will be 
kept down to date. . . . Some of them do that reg- 
ularly. . . . There is one high-school Civics they re- 
vise every year... . Jan. 28, 1929. 


I would like to say in behalf of the X—’s that I 
think it is one of the latest and best... . April 25, 
1929. 

Upon motion by Mr. Johnson that a committee of 
one to three be appointed to take up with the M— 
Company the question of changes recommended by 
the Daughters of the Confederacy . . . motion car- 
ried and the committee appointed. June 14, 1914. 


Supervision some day is coming into its own. It 
is coming fast, but I suspect in the course of this 
adoption we do not have supervision over the State. 
...I1 would say that should be an element that 
should be considered. Jan. 28, 1929. 


A teacher who is well equipped can take most any 
kind of a book and teach it pretty well, but with the 
very best book the untrained teachers will have a 
pretty hard row. Jan. 28, 1929. 


I am thinking now of eight or more teachers in 
Allen County—and I am not saying that disparagingly 
—that cannot teach junior high arithmetic... . 
Teachers in the sixty-two cities can handle it... . I 
am not saying that it cannot be taught. It is a step 


2 For a fuller report, see the author’s A Study of Factors In- 
fluencing the Public School Curriculum of Kentucky, Contribution 
to Education No. 254, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 1939. $3.00. 


in the right direction, but our teachers are not ready 
for it... . This spans the way from the grade into 
high school, but . . . our teachers cannot put it over, 
Mar. 5, 1929. 


I find that the teacher skips certain chapters and 
comes back. The teacher is going to be master of 
the situation. I find them skipping right along. It will 
all depend upon the teacher. Apr. 5, 1929. 


I have written to all the eighteen county superin- 
tendents in the fifth judicial district, also to each of 
the city superintendents and the primary teachers, and 
every teacher in Boyle County, about one hundred and 
fifteen. The rural teachers and the city teachers are 
all teaching these books. Oct. 18, 1928. 


I judge there are four or five thousand books down 
there (for consideration and selection: Author's note) 
. - » You school people get together and agree on 
that. . . . It is give and take proposition in this life 
anyway. ...I would not know any Drawing if I 
met it in the road. All I know, X— is represented 
by a Kentucky woman, and I am for the Kentucky 
woman. Apr. 25. 1929. 


Mr. Z— stated he did not think he was well enough 
informed to make a selection, and stated he thought 
the educators on the Commission would be more 
capable of making a selection. Jan. 28, 1929. 


It is quite possible a primary expert will work 
particularly on the first three or four books and do 
a good job, whereas the rest of that series may not 
be so very good. Jan. 28, 1929. 


. . Said that the printing in the R— Geography 
did not hurt their eyes, but that the printing in H— 
Geography, after you looked at it a while, ran to- 
gether. Feb. 25, 1929. 


A—’s is a little flimsy... .I voted for this. I 
think we want a better bound book. We want a 
better binding on it... . 


The cover is just pasted on that. It is not stapled 
through. .. . 


The big children do not need any color, then want 
to think. Mar. 5, 1929. 


Some of the books we have examined do not stand 
for rough treatment. . . . The greater the number of 
sheets that comprise a signature, the more readily the 
book falls to pieces. 


. .. We have found that some of the covers are 
of a sort of cloth that has been dipped in a mucilage 
that carries the color with it. Now, that spots with- 
out any trouble at all. A number of them you will find 
where the color is a part of the fabric, and is not 4 
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white fabric that has been dipped in colored paste. 
The support of the book and the hinge that holds 
the book together are comparatively good on some. 


. A glazed paper is hard on the eyes. Jan. 7, 1929. 

In mathematics, it is the reorganization of math- 
ematics—a reorganization. It is not the injection of 
much that is new. Some men call it unified Math for 
the 7th and 8th grades. Some of these courses that 
are offered to us in this series, 7th, 8th, and 9th 
grades, are more radical than others. If you look at 
the 7th and 8th grade books of the regular mathe- 
matics we are considering, S——, U——-, or T. 5 
—— you will find the 7th and 8th grade books far 
different from what they used to be. Jan. 29, 1929. 


The question of graphs was mentioned, and here is 
the adopted book and the first lesson you have in the 
present adopted book is a lesson on graphs. More 
children coming from the county school examinations 
fail on graphs than anything else. Mar. 5, 1929. 


Take the old McGuffey’s readers, every one of 
those lessons had a moral to character building. Most 
of the stuff we now have in readers is entirely a 
different type and character. They do not teach the 
moral lessons that the old books did. Dec. 7, 1929. 


The work type reader is substituting for what they 
used to call the silent reader. Eight or ten years ago 
the silent reading was the rage. They are doing 
silent reading, but they are doing work. Things to 
do, activities in readers, in our work type readers. 
April 25, 1929. 

There are thousands of copies in the hands of 
the children of the State. It is important to re-adopt 
as many as you can.... 

I think it should be emphasized—the suggestion 
made by Mr. M , that we watch carefully what 
books might be readopted because many of the books 
are in the hands of the parents and they would have 
to buy them again. March 6, 1929. 


It would take thirty or forty thousand dollars ad- 
ditional. We need the money. You know that is a 
very compelling argument and it appeals to me very 
much. Mar. 5, 1929. 


In 1914, in 1919, in 1924, and in 1929, text- 
book titles in the state adoptions of Kentucky 
were changed 100 per cent, as contrasted with 
experience in states permitting local adoption 
that less than 10 per cent were changed in any 
one year. As the proverb says, ‘“Where the sugar 
is, the bees gather.’ Politicians interested in easy 
money for personal or partisan reasons have 
found tempting the large sums involved in such 
state adoptions. The record in the minutes of 
the Kentucky State Textbook Commission is but 
part of the total experience in the several states 
leading to the professional preference reported 
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elsewhere in this magazine for other patterns of 
textbook selection. 


Teachers like the textbooks given to them by the 
publishers in primary reading materials, says Rob- 
ert V. Cresswell, Principal of the Gladstone Junior 
High School, 327 Hazelwood Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. His abstract of a doctor's dissertation, 

“Teacher Evaluations and Preferences Concerning 
Physical Aspects and Contests of Primary Reading 
Materials’’ appears in the University of Pittsburgh 
Bulletin, Volume 47, No. 5, April 10, 1951. 

His sampling of the 48 states brought question- 
naires returned from 900 teachers, 56 per cent of 
whom had served on committees empowered to 
select materials of instruction, and 80 per cent of 
whom taught in districts where teachers have a voice 
in selecting materials of instruction. 

More than 90 per cent of the teachers agreed that 
the size of their books is just right, the cover is sat- 
isfactory, the paper gives good readability, the length 
of the paragraph meets requirements, the illustra- 
tions are satisfactory in size, and the page margins 
are satisfactory. More than 90 per cent say new 
words are introduced at about the right interval, pro- 
vision is made for vocabulary repetition, and more 
than 80 per cent say that readers provide for indi- 
vidual differences and that the contents meet the 
needs of children. Seventy-eight per cent of the 
teachers use multiple series readers and 21 per cent 
were using a single series. The first grades averaged 
7 pre-primers, 5 primers, and 6 supplementary read- 
ers. The average second grade used 3 basic readers 
and 4 supplementary readers. The third grade teach- 
ers were using 3 basic readers and 5 supplementary 
readers. 

Eighty-one per cent of the teachers reported li- 
braries available in the school, and 72 per cent have 
outside library service. Seventy per cent of the teach 
ers use standardized tests. Sixty-three per cent of the 
teachers reported promotion on a basis of individual 
pupil progress, 32 per cent on a subject basis, and 5 
per cent were passing all pupils. He reports that 
“while teachers universally endorse the use of work- 
books, there is lack of agreement on how they may 
best be fitted into the reading program. . . . Dif- 
ference of opinion exists among teachers generally 
as to the use and value of certain supplementary 
aids such as workbooks and manuals. Other prepared 
aids in the form of lesson sheets to be duplicated, as 
well as juvenile newspapers such as “My Weekly 
Reader,” find high favor. . . . Teachers are unani- 
mous in approval of the value of audio-visual aids. . . . 

“The extent to which publishers are ignoring a 
home locale is of concern to many primary teachers, 
particularly in the south.” 





The Role of the Textbook Salesman 


By EMERSON BROWN 


of “New Horizons for Citizens’ into his 
book bag, snapped it shut and turned to say 
goodby to the clerks in the outer office of Mid- 
ville High School. As he thanked them for their 
help during his visit, he glanced hastily at the 
school clock. “By stepping on the gas,” he 
thought to himself, “I can reach Spring City in 
time to call on the elementary supervisor during 
her office hours after the close of school.” 

Like many other textbook salesmen, George 
feels that he is a part of the schools he calls on. 
Teachers and administrators respect him for his 
sound knowledge of textbooks and education. 
They anticipate his calls with pleasure and his 
departure with regret. ““We always learn some- 
thing from Mr. Campbell that we can use in 
our classes,”’ teachers often say after George has 
visited them. 

George in turn likes to sell textbooks. He has 
a genuine enthusiasm for ideas, a real interest 
in education, a respect for teachers as individuals, 
and a zest for competition. Indeed George and 
the people he calls on feel that their jobs com- 
plement each other so much that neither he nor 
they have ever stopped to consider the role that 
textbook salesmen play in the whole educative 
process. 


PART OF THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


For one thing, it is probable that neither 
George or the teachers and administrators have 
ever given much thought to the economic sys- 
tem in which privately owned publishing firms 
produce textbooks for publicly supported 
schools. Under this system publishers bring out 
many textbooks for each subject. The textbooks 
are alike in that they provide the basic content 
for algebra, or American history, or for any 
other subject, but they differ in content, in or- 
ganization, in format, and in teaching method. 
Since publishers bring out many books for each 
subject, teachers have an opportunity to select 
one or several for use in their classes. This sys- 
tem giving freedom to publish and freedom to 
choose is the basis of education in a democracy. 
At the heart of the system is competition. In the 
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* Emerson Brown is Social Studies Editor, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, Inc., 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


United States the demands of the market—of 
communities and teachers—determine the con- 
tent, organization, and other features of text- 
books. It is far different in the opposite system 
where the state determines the content of text- 
books, and then imposes those textbooks on 
teachers and pupils and community. 


THE SALESMAN IN THE SYSTEM 


The competitive system under which text- 
books are produced and distributed is by no 
means either simple or automatic. For it to 
work, publishers must find a market for their 
textbooks and teachers must have the textbooks 
made availabie to them for examination and 
study. In the chain that brings a publisher's 
books and the schools together, the salesman is 
the connecting link. It is the textbook salesman 
who finds the market for the publisher. It is the 
textbook salesman who sees to it that examina- 
tion copies reach the teachers who are responsible 
for selecting the books. It is the textbook sales- 
man who answers the teachers’ questions about 
the qualifications of authors, the physical qual- 
ities of the book, or about other matters. The 
salesman simplifies the teacher's independent ex- 
amination of a textbook by pointing out the 
features that he considers unique. Through their 
role as salesmen, George and his fellow bookmen 
help to make effective the system whereby pub- 
lishers produce and distribute and_ teachers 
choose textbooks in the free market of ideas. 

Not only is the textbook salesman the con- 
necting link between publishers and school, he 
also plays an indispensable role in the educative 
process itself. In an educational system dedicated 
to the needs of a changing society and founded 
on a belief in progress, teaching methods, courses 
of study, and subject matter are in a continuous 
process of change and revision. A changing 
world puts constant pressure on the schools to 
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bring their courses of study up to date. The 
atomic bomb blew the covers off of physics text- 
books. World War II made geography and 
history textbooks as dead as yesterday's news- 

pers. At the same time, educational specialists 
plead with teachers and administrators to revise 
the courses of study, to introduce new teaching 
methods, and to add new subjects. 

In the light of these demands for change, the 
educator faces a problem—how can he reduce 
the lag between existing practices and the im- 
peratives for new content and methods? It is at 
this point that the textbook salesman performs 
a function of great importance to American ed- 
ucation. While selling textbooks he does more 
than enumerate sales points, he describes the 
theories upon which the textbooks are based, he 
calls attention to the up-to-date contents, he 
explains the reasons for the organization. Fur- 
thermore, with a textbook he brings theories, 
content, and method in a concrete form teachers 
can evaluate and put into practice. George 
Campbell and his associates would never for a 
minute pose as educational specialists but each 
year they bring new educational ideas to thou- 
sands of teachers who are out of touch with 
scholarly journals and monographs, who have 
not recently attended summer schools or par- 
ticipated in workshops. 

When seen in the context of the way all cul- 
ture is diffused, the textbook salesman plays an 
indispensable role in the process by which ed- 
ucation is made to change and grow. In past 
years salesmen have helped to introduce new 
methods of teaching reading, language, and 
arithmetic into the schools. They have helped to 
bring contemporary literature into the classroom, 
to change the teaching of grammer from form 
to function, and to broaden the courses of sci- 
ence, geography, and history. They have helped 
schools to keep pace with the needs of a chang- 
ing society and a changing educational method 
by carrying ideas quickly and effectively to teach- 
ers all over the nation. Salesmen from many pub- 
lishing houses form a national network for the 
rapid diffusion of educational ideas. 


THE Two-Way STREET! 


But the diffusion of educational ideas is not 
a one-way communication system. Through sales- 
men, teachers influence the textbooks they teach. 
From the teachers, salesmen hear grass-roots 
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suggestions and criticism of instructional meth- 
ods and materials. The salesman has a profound 
respect for the opinions of classroom teachers. 
He listens to them, for they are the audience his 
books must eventually please if they are to be 
sold and remain sold. Because he does respect 
teachers opinions, the salesman demands to be 
listened to and refused to be shouted down. By 
pounding on managers’ desks and by shouting in 
editors’ ears, the salesman communicates the 
teachers’ needs and hopes for better textbooks 
to the men who share responsibility for publish- 
ing them. 

The salesman performs another educational 
function by being a scout for authors and man- 
uscript critics. Frequently a superintendent or 
principal may call a salesman’s attention to a 
member of his staff who should write a book 
or criticize a manuscript. One of the most pop- 
ular high school science books now on the mar- 
ket had its beginning when a superintendent 
praised the ability to teach and to write of one 
of his staff to a salesman. The salesman called 
on the teacher. He urged her to let him send 
his firm some chapters of a manuscript she had 
written. Reluctantly, because she was modest 
about her abilities, the teacher consented. From 
that beginning the chapters grew into the suc- 
cessful textbook it is today. Like that teacher of 
science, many textbook authors today look back 
to the encouragement of a textbook salesman as 
the point where their careers as authors began. 
Thousands of teachers and hundreds of thou- 
sand of pupils have benefited from more func- 
tional textbooks because salesmen have helped 
to recruit textbook authors and manuscript critics 
from the rank and file of teachers who combine 
experience with knowledge. 

Thus book salesman George Campbell may study 
the educational theory upon which his readers 
are based until he attains the status of an expert, 
but his knowledge is lost to the schools unless he 
can communicate it to teachers. Miss Mary Smith 
may know the hard spots and stumbling blocks 
in a textbook which the authors mav be able to 
remove in a revision but her experience is of no 
value unless she can communicate it to publishers 
and authors. John Hall may have the germ of 
an idea for a textbook in the back of his mind, 
but he may need the advice and encouragement 
of a salesman before he develops a manuscript. 
The salesman improves communication! 





So You Want to Write a Textbook? 


To Whom It May Concern 


By W. W. LIVENGOOD AND GILBERT LOVELAND 


ND it may concern you—if you are one 
A of the seeming thousands who think they 
want to write a textbook. Then when you note 
that the authors of this article are both editors 


of textbook houses, you may temper any antic- 
ipated reading curiosity with a fat sprinkle of 
incredulity. Why should editors set themselves 
up as a supreme court of final judgment and say 
“Aye” to this manuscript and ‘““Thumbs down” 
to that one? Who or what made them editors in 
the first place? 

Since the purpose of this contribution to THE 
Put DELTA KaPPAN is to offer helpful advice 
to potential textbook writers, let’s dissipate at 
the outset this traditional ghost of editorship 
which seems to lay its clammy hand on hopeful 
authors. Neither of us arrived at editorship by 
divine right, fateful birth, or excessive owner- 
ship of stock in our respective companies. We 
were plain educators, who by accident largely, 
and by taste and training partially, arrived even- 
tually at our respective jobs. But more to the 
point, let us see if we can understand the relation 
of an editor to his publishing house on the one 
hand, and to his prospective authors on the 
other hand. 


PUBLISHERS SPECIALIZE 


You should know first that every textbook 
house in the land has assumed unto itself a 
publishing sector within which it publishes books. 
None attempts the whole circle. Some publish 
college textbooks chiefly. Others high-school or 
elementary texts. Some publish in all three fields 
—or in a combination of two. Still others limit 
themselves to commercial books; some to technical 
works; and some to legal tomes, etc., etc. This 
self-imposed limitation on the part of publishers 
has everything to do with the problems of an 
author in finding a proper publisher, and much 
to do with the varying ways in which various 
editors work. 


* Gilbert Loveland is General Textbook Editor, 
Henry Holt and Company, 257 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, New York. W. W. 
Livengood is Editor-in-Chief, American Book 
Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, New 
York, and a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND POLICIES VARY 


A second factor that concerns you as a po- 
tential author is the internal organization of any 
particular publisher. No two textbook houses are 
set up in the same way. Some are small, with a 
limited editorial staff. Some are large with staffs 
of 50 or more. How much and what kind of 
editing is supplied an author depends in part 
on this editorial equipment of the publisher; but 
only in part, since usually the smaller house 
produces fewer books in a given time. 

Policies also have much to do with the editorial 
horizon. Some companies practically write their 
elementary textbooks within their publishing 
walls—of course with plentiful outside “author” 
help. Others adopt a mild, laissez-faire attitude, 
and throw the responsibility of authorship, even 
to the correctness of facts, squarely on the author's 
shoulders. All this means that the burdens and 
responsibilities of editorship can be defined only 
in terms of a given publisher’s policy. 

To this background a fourth observation should 
be added. Usually there is less and less editorial 
supervision of authorship required or expended 
the higher one advances in the gradation of 
subject matter. For example it could be safely 
assumed that the author who is responsible for 
a college textbook on ‘“The Recovery of Metallic 
Sulfides by the Flotation Process’; or on “Dio 
phantine Equations”; or on ‘Useful Products 
of Nuclear Fission,’ would need the minimum 
of editorial advice. Such scripts are obviously 
the work of an authority in his specialty, and 
presumably an instructor of prominence. All an 
editor need do in such a case (and probably all 
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he is competent to do) is to care for the mechan- 
ics of layout and to check the script for patent 
errors or inconsistencies. 

On the other hand every textbook in the 
primary grades has to be practically written to 
order. And since most elementary textbooks are 
adopted, and therefore published, in some kind 
of series ( grades 1-3; grades 1-6; grades 3-8, etc.) 
both publisher and author have to spend a deal 
of time together in planning the entire series 
before any manuscript writing dare be attempted. 

Then, too, the processing of these early books 
is far beyond the scope of any author. Each 
manuscript, after its preliminary drafting, has 
to be reworked for its readability. Vocabulary 
has to be checked and re-checked against proper 
word lists; new or special subject-matter words 
must be introduced gradually; repetitions of these 
same new words must be looked out for; sen- 
tence length and difficulty carefully graded; and, 
of course, the development of the subject matter 
itself is again and again projected against the 
original, agreed-on blueprint for the book. 

In this early study also it is necessary to have 
the advice of the art, production, and manufactur- 
ing divisions of the editorial staff. The overall 
layout, size and kind of type, the number and 
kind of illustrations—black-and-white, two-color, 
or four-color—may determine whether or not 
the book is competitively attractive, yet at the 
same time within the competitive price range. 

These are but a few of the basic underst.nd- 
ings from a publisher's point of view that are 
necessary for you, as an author, to know about 
if you are to approach the profession of text- 
book writing seriously and sanely. Back of all 
the above precepts is the realization of what the 
publishing of textbooks means to the publisher 
himself : 

1. He is in a highly competitive business. 

2. He must make a profit if he is to continue 
in business. 

3. The success of his business is peculiarly 
dependent on the serviceability of his product. 

4. Since his product is professional, his suc- 
cess depends first and last on the quality of his 
books—their achievement of the high standards 
set by the teaching profession, and their usefulness 
as tools of learning in the hands of students. 

5. He is a public servant of high order and 
is subject and amenable to the criticisms of the 
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body social that he serves. (Witness the current 
eruptions of idle chatter about communism in 
textbooks. ) 

Such is the orientation necessary to understand 
the why’s of the editorial mind; and since these 
are the operative forces behind textbook making, 
the following are readily deducible guides to 
anyone interested in writing a textbook: 

1. The editor is looking for a textbook that 
will sell. 

2. He does not want something new instead 
of what he already has, if what he has is in 
the forefront of the market. 

3. He is interested in keeping his list bal- 
anced. 

4. He prefers authors who have an established 
reputation in their respective professional fields. 

5. He would like an author who can acquit 
himself creditably before professional audiences. 

6. He hopes for an author who can sell him- 
self and his books to the publisher's agency 
force. 

7. He prays that his author will be cooperative 
through the many trials and tribulations of con- 
verting the manuscript into a book. 

8. Last but not least he wants an author who 
can write well and who will meet time deadlines 
for manuscript delivery. 

There may be other specifications other editors 
would add; but the above eight are sufficiently 
important to demand elaboration. So we shall 
discuss them seriatim: 

1. Salability. These are difficult days in all 
fields of production. Wages and cost of materials 
have reached unprecedented heights and are still 
going upward. In the instance of book publish- 
ing, paper is at peak price and the supply of 
pulp is dwindling. Cotton goods used in book 
covers, glue, thread—all are climbing in the 
cost bracket. Metals used in making plates from 
which to print are so scarce that they have 
already come under government supervision. En- 
gravings of illustrations have doubled in price 
in the last few years. The artist himself has like- 
wise had to boost his prices to keep himself 
in sight of increased rents and general cost of 
living. A book that a publisher could make 
ready for his presses fifteen years ago for 
$3,000.00 will today cost him nearer $10,000.00. 

Moreover, the public—the educational public 
—has developed nice but expensive tastes in 
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textbooks. They want—and they want their pupils 
to have—not only good tools of learning but also 
something that has esthetic appeal. The publisher 
subscribes to this wholeheartedly. In fact he has 
been chiefly responsible for educating school 
people to this standard. But who is now going 
to pay the price? 

The result of all this is that a textbook pub- 
‘ lisher today can afford to publish only books 
that have a large potential market. Supplemen- 
tary books have been dropped wholesale from 
all publishers’ lists. Practically no new ones are 
being issued. The printing runs for such books 
are small, and the smaller the edition the more 
the cost per book. It is only through big runs— 
wide distribution—that a title will pay for itself. 
“The time is out of joint,’ and more’s the pity! 

2. “Something new and different.” This is 
a phrase every editor is familiar with. It is a 
cliché with aspiring authors. It is no good as 
a sales argument if the publisher approached 
already has an outstanding book or series in the 
same subject area. The author, before attempt- 
ing to write his book, presumably knows the 
chief competitors in use. Check off the publishers 
of these current successes from the list of pub- 
lishers who generally attempt this same field 
of publication. The names left will at least give 
you a lead on potential buyers of the manuscript 
you are thinking of writing. This item 2 is only 
an adaptation of the old adage, “Those who have 
are poor customers.” 

3. A balanced list. By this phrase a publisher 
expresses his desire to keep a parity among his 
fighting books in as many subject areas as possible. 
For example, if in the college field he is “long” 
on excellent texts in sociology and chemistry 
and mathematics, he probably is now concerned 
about new strong titles in freshman English 
composition, American history, and physics, say. 
Many a publisher has found himself embarrassed 
by the over-success of a series of books, especially 
in the elementary field. If he has 60 per cent 
of his sales dependent on a series of arithmetics, 
and he is publishing in most other elementary 
areas, what will happen to his business over- 
all when the arithmetics slump, as they are bound 
to do in time? Again an old adage comes to 
mind, ‘Don’t put all your eggs in one basket.” 

This fact again should afford a cue to an am- 
bitious textbook writer. It should be a pointer 


as to where to go to market your proposed script, 

4. The author's reputation. This is a doubtful 
variable. Naturally in the higher scholastic brack- 
ets of publishing, scholarship repute is a need- 
ful asset. It may be an asset otherwheres, but 
is not so necessary in the elementary grades. One 
of the minimizing factors is the abuse by pub- 
lishers of “big names.” Textbooks carrying an 
array of recognized talent are suspect. Maybe 
little ““Mary Jones,” at the bottom of the title 
page, did nine-tenths of the actual writing! 

If you as a potential author have not yet 
achieved the eminence of world-wide renown, 
don’t be too discouraged. A big name may help 
introduce a book; its continuing use and useful- 
ness are what count. Besides, publishers are al- 
ways eager to discover new talent. Youth is an 
asset here as elsewhere; the “Big Names’ are 
usually bald or gray before they “arrive,” and 
their retirement from active service lies not far 
ahead. And publishers know that nobody is quite 
so dead professionally as a retired teacher. We 
have heard it said also by some astute heads of 
publishing houses that one of these times they 
propose to publish a textbook without any “au- 
thorship” appearing on the title page—another 
way of saying that what schools of all gradation 
want is good content well written, not big names. 

5. A good professional speaker. This is a gen- 
uine asset, not possessed by many people of any 
profession. The author of a good book, who 
is constantly sought for by teachers’ conventions 
as a leading speaker, is doubly blessed in the pub- 
lisher’'s beatitudes. Such an author makes the 
labors of the book salesman a joy. True, such 
authors are rare; but they are not always born 
with the silver tongue. Effective speaking is an 
acquirement worth working toward. Any degree 
of achievement adds a cubit to authorial stature. 

6. Appearing before the agency. Too few 
teachers appreciate the high art of salesmanship 
that most bookmen employ. They are constant 
students of their own books, their competitors’ 
books, country-wide educational trends, local 
situations, and above all the varying personalities 
of their customers. Naturally they come to think 
of publishing as a matter of selling. Perhaps it 
is. You have an idea for a book. You do your 
best to sell this idea to an editor. If he is sold 
he in turn must sell it to his management. Then 
the biggest job of all is to sell the idea to the 
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travelers, who may prove the ultimate arbiters 
of its financial success. 

Here is where an author has the greatest op- 
portunity to do yeoman service. Many a second- 
rate text has been so completely sold to the 
agency staff by the enthusiasm and clear presen- 
tation of an inspired author that the text has 
swept adoption after adoption. Once agency 
is convinced that they have the finest text of its 
kind, the oposition is in a bad way. Much of 
such an author's success before a critical group 
of agents lies in his or her complete belief in 
what he or she has written. Convictions ex- 
pressed simply, forcefully, and in well-organized 
form do the job. Sincerity is contagious and re- 
mains in a listener’s soul long after his mind 
has lost the logic of argument. 

7. Co-operation. To be most respected and 
loved by the editorial staff an author must lose 
himself to find himself. This means only team 
play to win the game, and the game is to turn 
out the best book of its sort ever written. An 
open mind is a requisite to full-rounded author- 
ship. The author knows his subject and its 
pedagogy; but to transliterate this into compelling 
book form means the employment of all the 
arts known to expert bookmakers. The text will 
have to be rewritten in a score of places for all 
sorts of diverse reasons known only to publishers 
of long and wide acquaintance with diversified 
demands. Physical make-up and the processes 
of printing likewise set limitations with which 
a new author can hardly be familiar. Again, 
the competitive price factor is often a dash of cold 
water in the face of the over-enthusiastic writer. 
If it is your very first book you are perhaps 
entitled to dream dreams of gold ink hand- 
lettered on vellum! By the time you have pub- 
lished two or three texts your ideas will be 
more prosaic but far more pragmatic. 

8. Finally, the ability to write—and to meet 
deadlines. You could break this up into a dozen 
major divisions, so great is its importance. The 
dream of every editor is to have an unsolicited 
manuscript drop on his desk some day via the 
postman, a manuscript that fits exactly the chief 
need of his list, a script which when opened en- 
thralls him so much that he cannot lay it down 
until he has finished its reading—but these state- 
ments must be a hang-over from Christmas and 


Santa Claus! Very few editors have ever picked 
such a four-leaf clover. 

We editors may have a reputation of being 
critical, cranky, and even crabbed. Let us take 
you in on a secret. We are about the most open- 
minded, eager, helping souls in the world! We 
look hungrily at every effort of even the most 
unknown author from the remotest Iberian vil- 
lage. What are we hunting for? Somebody who 
knows his subject—is full of it—and can write. 
The finest art in the world is that of expression. 
In fact this statement comprehends all art of 
whatever kind. 

Suppose such a one is discovered. Somebody 
who can write simply, sure-footedly, and with 
a spirit that captivates his reader and carries 
on from page to page. We happily call him in 
in for a conference, and set up big plans for a 
needed series of texts, manuscripts to be delivered 
at such and such dates. The first of July comes, 
no manuscript. The author has frequently as- 
sured us meantime that he is hard at work. We 
now try to reach him—and find he has gone to 
Bermuda or the South Seas “for a much-needed 
rest.” Time drags on. A year passes. More con- 
ferences are held—ad infinitum. Still no manu- 
script. 

All of this is but an introduction to saying that 
it avails nothing that an author can write unless 
he can and will settle down to the hard task 
of pecking a typewriter or pushing a pencil out 
of respect to his obligations to produce. These 
are not idle words. Why the people who are 
blessed with the gift of the writing art seem so 
frequently cursed with a seeming distaste of 
its employment is an age-old puzzle. 

If you have threaded your way thus far among 
our many editorial plaints and suggestions, you 
may have arrived at some conclusions that will be 
helpful to you in becoming a successful text- 
book author. Whatever other advices you have 
deduced from this article, we should like to 
emphasize finally two major considerations: 


1. Random writing of would-be textbooks 
is too often wasted effort. 

2. Select the proper 4nd of publisher to con- 
sider your proposed book—then contact 
the editor before preparing a manuscript. 


Naturally the above little “Golden Texts” ap- 
ply with special emphasis to elementary and 
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high-school publications. Most college texts are 
now contracted for long before they are written. 
The outstanding men in most departments of a 
university are besieged by many publishers’ rep- 
resentatives to do a text in a given subject. But 
this again is only exemplifying the practice we are 
advising: avoid the labor of writing a textbook 
unless you know that some particular house wants 
to publish it. 

If you follow some such procedure as we have 
outlined above you will be spared a lot of dis- 
appointments and heartaches, to say nothing of 
the wasted time and energy. We assure you, as 
editors, there is nothing so painful to us as to 
have to write numberless ‘‘obituary”’ letters every 
week, declining manuscripts that we cannot pos- 
sibly use. To add to these pangs, many of these 
manuscripts are well written, beautifully put 
together, and obviously represent the work of a 
lifetime. And this, perhaps, because of the lack 
of a suggestion or a word of advice from an editor 
experienced in the ways of publishing. Do you 
remember the old rhyme of how a kingdom 
was lost all because a horseshoe nail was earlier 
lost? Let us help you conserve your time and 
energy and direct your pen toward fruitful writ- 
ing—if you still cherish the desire to write a 
textbook. 


Use of Arithmetic Texts 


As part of “A Study of Textbook Material in 
the Field of Arithmetic” at the University of Iowa, 
1950, Jean Frances Hamilton (now at Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit) reports after visiting fifty elemen- 
tary arithmetic classrooms that— 

1. The majority of the teachers participating in 
this study follow rather consistently the plan of 
teaching suggested in their current arithmetic text- 
book. First grade teachers seldom use a book during 
the first semester of the school year and they seem 
to deviate from the plan of the textbook more than 
the teachers of grades two through six. 

In general the textbook is used by teachers in 
the following manner: The class is asked to turn 
to a specific page in the textbook at the beginning 
of the class period. The introductory material or 
model problem is read and explained to the class 
by the teacher or by a child chosen by the teacher. 
The procedures and process used to solve the prob- 
lem in the textbook, and explained step by step in 
the book, are then reviewed and demonstrated by 


the teacher or a pupil at the blackboard or by going 
over the model problem in the textbook. The teacher 
completes the lesson either by asking different chil- 
dren to read and answer the problems on the page 
orally or by assigning the problems to be worked by 
the pupils with paper and pencil at their seats. 

The teachers seem to depend on the textbook to 
introduce new processes, to clarify concepts and to 
develop and clinch understandings of inherent num- 
ber relationships. Occasionally the teachers make 
use of number situations which arise in class, but on 
the whole they depend on the textbook to set the 
pattern for instruction. Even when they deviate from 
the textbook the lessons follow the pattern of in- 
struction set forth in the text. At the present time 
the textbook seems to determine the type of arithme- 
tic instruction teachers give to children. 

2. The reports of observations made for Investi- 
gation I, Part A, show clearly that pupils in these 
classrooms were given little opportunity to have 
first hand experiences with numbers. In most class- 
rooms the procedures used to work out solutions to 
problems were explained in detail to the pupils by 
the textbook or by the teacher. Because teachers 
followed the pattern of instruction outlined by the 
textbook very little opportunity was provided for 
children to discover for themselves, through experi- 
ences in working with numbers, generalizations and 
relationships. Pupil participation in learning activi- 
ties consisted on the whole of responses to questions 
asked in the textbook or by the teacher or to at- 
tempts to solve with paper and pencil assigned prob- 
lems. The pupils, with some explanation from the 
teacher, depended on the textbook for most of the 
arithmetic knowledge they gained during the lessons. 

3. The instructional equipment provided for the 
use of pupils and teachers in interpreting the text- 
book was very meager in most of the classrooms. The 
blackboard, chalk, paper and pencils made up the 
bulk of equipment used. Flash cards were used in 
a few rooms to teach number facts. Colored blocks, 
clocks, chairs, books, pictures and other equipment 
common to elementary classrooms were used by some 
teachers to give meaning to abstract numbers. There 
was no evidence that special instructional equipment 
such as number charts, tens blocks, thousands’ boards 
and so forth were used. The teachers said that they 
did not have access to equipment of this type and 
stated that even if they did they doubted that they 
would know how to use it effectively. 

“Teachers follow rather consistently the pattern 
of instruction outlined in the arithmetic textbooks. 
Practice consists, on the whole, of processes demon- 
strated by teachers and question and answer recita- 
tions by pupils. . . . Teaching suggestions and 
methods . . . lag behind theory.” 
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Copyrights and Quoting 


By ROBERT E. MASON 


NY adequate textbook will embody careful 
and judicious interpretations of research in 
the field. Thus, the author of a textbook must 
function as an interpreter and a describer of the 
work of his colleagues. Upon occasion, the most 
adequate and effective way of interpreting and 
describing research may be to quote from copy- 
righted scholarly writings. Professional ethics as 
well as copyright laws demand that permission to 
quote be secured. 

Contrary to my expectations, securing permis- 
sion to quote in a doctoral dissertation published 
in a small edition by a university press was a 
major task. Much of the work had compensation 
in the receipt of personal notes from two distin- 
guished American literary figures. One of these 
men went out of his way to say that while he 
was happy to give permission to quote from one 
of his books, he thought there was no moral or 
legal reason why I needed to ask such permission. 
The advice of my publishers was that the gentle- 
man certainly had a right to his opinion, but 
that it was expedient for me to disregard it! 

Thirty-one letters were written to secure neces- 
sary permissions to quote in my little book. First 
requests went out on May 24. The last letter 
granting permission was received on August 24. 
The letters were sent to concerns publishing works 
from which I desired to quote. In several cases, 
some tracing was required to discover who had 
taken over the rights of publishing concerns now 
defunct. In each letter, the author and title of 
the work quoted, the pages on which the quota- 
tion appeared, and the language of the quotation 
were given. It was explained that my book was 
a doctoral dissertation to be published in a small 
edition and without prospect of financial gain. 
At the end of three months, all my letters had 
been answered, permissions had been granted in 
all cases, waiving charges except once. 

Thirteen publishers gave permission by letter 
upon the condition that proper credit be given in 
my book. Three sent contract forms requesting my 
signature to terms of an agreement involving, 
among other specifications, a promise to pay a 


* Robert E. Mason is Assistant Professor of 
Education, Brooklyn College, Bedford Ave- 
nue and Avenue H, Brooklyn 10, New York. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


percentage in case my book is named as a book 
club selection. (Fond hope!) In one case, I was 
given permission to use the entire preface of a 
book but not the paragraph of the preface which 
I had desired to use. Complying with the request 
seemed to me to result in an unnecessarily long 
quotation; however, I decided to do it rather than 
give up the passage which was important to me. 
In another instance, the publisher gave consent 
but asked that I also write for permission to the 
editor of a scholarly journal in which the material 
was first printed seventeen years ago. 

Four publishers specified the exact language 
to be used in making the credit and insisted that 
the acknowledgement be made in a footnote on 
the exact page in my book upon which the quota- 
tion appeared. In three cases, publishers asked me 
to write directly to an individual or organization 
owning the copyright; however, in other cases in 
which the copyright was held by an author rather 
than by the publishing concern, permission was 
officially given by the publisher. 

After all my letters had been answered and 
necessary contracts signed, I summarized for my 
publishers the instances in which I was quoting 
without permission. These came under four cate- 
gories: (1) brief quotation (25-75 words); (2) 
quotations from works published by American 
university presses (1,000 words or less); (3) 
documentary quotations (in my book, statements 
from Thomas Jefferson and sections from early 
state constitutions); (4) brief quotations from 
professional journals. My publishers indicated 
satisfaction that these exceptions were justified, 
but they strongly implied that the legal responsi- 
bility remained mine. To date I have not been 
named as defendant in any legal action having 
to do with violation of copyright laws. But I 
have yet to find an adviser who is willing to give 
me assurance that I will not be so named. 
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Textbooks Call for Reference Books 


By W. V. MILLER 


ea of the value of an encyclo- 
pedia as a tool for pupils’ use in each class- 
room has been a gradual development. When I 
was a teacher in high school, 1904-1910, the 
institution in which I taught and others with 
which I was familiar were pretty well supplied 
with reference books. 

In my own school, which had an enrollment 
of about 300, we had four encyclopedia sets— 
all large, and all of the technical variety. These 
four reference works, along with a few other 
books, were kept in a so-called library which 
actually was a part of the principal's office. Be- 
cause of the unattractive appearance of the books 
themselves, they were consulted only in cases 
of necessity, and their efficiency as an aid to 
pupils rated rather low. Naturally, the principal's 
office was not a popular place for students to get 
together for study purposes; nor was their pres- 
ence for that purpose desired. 

Later, while traveling as a publisher’s repre- 
sentative in nearly every state in the Union, I 
became aware of a gradual change. As the im- 
portance of the encyclopedia as an educational 
tool came to be recognized, it was placed in the 
classroom or study hall where it would be readily 
accessible for the use of students. 


IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


As far as the elementary schools were con- 
cerned, not so many years ago it was considered 
quite an achievement for a school principal to 
have an encyclopedia placed in the library of 
even the largest elementary school building. In 
the fall of 1919, Superintendent M. C. Potter 
caused one set of a well-known encyclopedia to 
be placed in the library of each grammar school 
in the City of Milwaukee. Somewhat later, Dr. 
William McAndrew expressed great satisfaction 
over the fact that every school in the section of 
New York City, the Bronx, which was under his 
supervision, had been equipped with an encyclo- 
pedia suitable for use with pupils in the elemen- 
tary grades. 

The first school, within my personal knowledge, 
to be equipped with an encyclopedia for each 


* W.V. Miller is Vice-President, Educational 
Division, Field Enterprises, Inc., 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


classroom was the school in the Bronx, New 
York City, of which the well-known author 
and educator, Mr. Angelo Patri, was the prin- 
cipal. This came about during the late 1920's. 
About the same time, Monsignor F. A. Purcell, 
Director of Quigley Preparatory School in Chi- 
cago, wrote a letter expressing pride that he had 
purchased an encyclopedia for every one of the 
nineteen classrooms in his institution. These 
experiences date back twenty-five years or more, 
and I mention them merely to indicate the begin- 
ning of an important trend toward the recognition 
of the encyclopedia as a tool for enriching class- 
room instruction. 


TEXTBOOKS AND SCHOOL CURRICULA 


In the course of time, authors of textbooks 
and members of curriculum committees began 
to recognize the advantages of an encyclopedia 
to supplement textbooks and to enrich regular 
classroom instruction. Which was first in that 
respect, the textbook or the curriculum, is about 
like trying to decide which came first, the hen or 
the egg. Probably authorities in both fields simply 
recognized the common and universal need. 

It is probably fair to say that publishers and 
authors of textbooks generally recognize the need 
for easily accessible reference sources in biography, 
geography, general science, social science, and 
even in fields such as reading and literature. One 
textbook in American history lists the names of 
more than one hundred important persons for 
whose biographies there is not space in the text- 
book itself. At the end of each chapter in a text 
on elementary science are listed topics for fur- 
ther reading to the total of several hundred. 
These deal with all sorts of things from gravity 
to plastics. 

Each book in a series of textbooks in English 
for the middle and upper grades devotes several 
pages to teaching the use of an encyclopedia and 
provides exercises intended to encourage pupils 
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in the look-it-up habit. The authors suggest the 
encyclopedia as a convenient tool, and recognize 
that the injunction to children to “look it up” 
might well include the word “now.” Experience 
and observation prove that carrying on a satis- 
factory look-it-up program on the part of several 
hundred children through the use of individual 
volumes or of an encyclopedia in one central li- 
brary is difficult if not impossible. In order to 
avoid loss of initiative and time on the part of 
pupils, the encyclopedia should be made avail- 
able in each classroom. 

Curriculum makers recognize the advantages of 
having an encyclopedia in each classroom. If 
proof of this statement is required, it is supplied 
in a report made in 1951 by a special committee 
of the American Textbook Publishers Institute 
which was appointed to investigate the require- 
ments in connection with existing school curric- 
ula as to an adequate supply of printed materials 
of instruction in the elementary grades. In its 
report the Committee explains that it is based on 
“prevailing curriculum practices,” and that the 
conclusions reached came as a result of reviewing 
established courses of study of representative com- 
munities in the entire country. 

This report lists a recommended kit of printed 
materials of instruction for each grade. Begin- 
ning with grade 4, it includes a suitable encyclo- 
pedia for each classroom of thirty pupils. It esti- 
mates an average cost of $100 for each set, and 
that its life will be five years. This means a cost 
of about 67c a year for each pupil. Actually, 
throughout the country, the number thirty as rep- 
resenting the average for pupils in the classroom 
is far too low, and as the number of children 
increases, the cost for each pupil is reduced. 


IN TEACHER AND LIBRARY TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Standard curriculum practice is recognized by 
practically all institutions, public or private, which 
train teachers and librarians. In schools of edu- 
cation, in universities, in teacher training colleges, 
and in library training schools, training in the 
use of an encyclopedia is a recognized require- 
ment. Many of these institutions not only give 
instruction in the need and use of encyclopedias 
in general, but also keep on hand various stand- 
ard sets for detailed examination and use. 


PRESENT Day DEMANDS 

A participant in a recent “Town Meeting of 
the Air” said in substance that a pupil in a 
present-day school is supposed to know four times 
as much as his parents did. The great change re- 
lating to the place of the encyclopedia as an essen- 
tial educational tool in elementary and high 
school work is undoubtedly due to that condition. 
Another factor is the improvement which has 
been made in encyclopedias themselves during 
the past twenty-five years or so. No doubt the 
need was there long before that, but it took time 
for teachers, school administrators, and publishers 
to come to the realization that it is possible to 
produce an encyclopedia which is authoritative 
and, at the same time, written in a style and illus- 
trated in a manner that can be understood by 
pupils who study a given subject on a particular 
grade level. 

A number of years ago a magazine for school 
executives carried an editorial by a leading school 
administrator referring to the fact that the edu- 
cational system of the country was then in the 
“dictionary age.” The author elaborated on the 
fact that the dictionary was coming to be recog- 
nized as a universal tool, a necessity, and that a 
copy should be made available for, or even owned 
by, every individual pupil. 

We are now in the “encyclopedia age.” Cur- 
riculum makers and writers of textbooks are quite 
aware of it. They helped promote it because they 
recognized the encyclopedia as a tool which de- 
velops the reference habit, which saves time and 
leads to greater efficiency in teaching. Probably 
most school administrators, teachers, and li- 
brarians agree. Many add the idea that it is just 
as important to have such works available in the 
home as in the school; that if John and Mary 
Smith are to get any advantage over others who 
are grist in the crowded classroom mill, it is the 
duty of the Smith parents to provide it. 


“The treatment of international agencies in school 
history textbooks of the United States” may be had 
at 50c from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. The 
report was prepared under sponsorship of the U. S. 
Office of Education and the American Council on 
Education. 


Recently held in Buenos Aires was the first ex- 
hibition of textbooks produced in Argentina. 





Lift the Workbook Cover 


By ALBERT GRAY 


OULD you choose schoolbooks by their 

covers? In some states, cities, counties, or 
local districts a teacher is compelled to do so to 
the extent of discarding any book without a 
cloth binding. What are we discarding when we 
require hard covers? Paper covers, in the text- 
book field, usually come on workbooks or text- 
workbooks. What is there of distinctive value in 
these? 

The workbook of today is prepared by highly 
skilled, specialized workbook authors. It is at- 
tractive in appearance with excellent typography 
and functional illustrations. It is based on research 
into student and teacher needs and into findings 
of educational psychologists. Millions of copies 
of workbooks and text-workbooks are bought for 
the classroom each year—for classrooms per- 
mitted to use them. Here are a few suggestions 
of what you will find if you lift their covers: 

1. Time saving. The thousands of hours of 
needless labor by teacher and student each year 
represent the greatest waste in our educational 
system. The problem is growing as the size of 
classes increases. Twenty-nine students sitting 
idly while the thirtieth ‘‘recites” makes a picture 
of deadened learning. Thirty students writing 
twenty sentences of twenty words each—12,000 
useless words—how much misspent energy when 
twenty pencil strokes apiece would do the work! 
And what about the teacher's time and energy? 
Restricting a teacher to case-bound books forces 
him, if he is to provide adequate practice ma- 
terial, to become a workbook author—an assign- 
ment requiring special skills and training. Should 
we require him to prepare and mimeograph hun- 
dreds of “‘exercises’’ every year? and correct 
them? and grade them? and explain the errors? 
and set up remedial drill? and design diagnostic 
tests? review tests? final examinations? and grade, 
grade, grade? All this, of course, and teaching, 
too! The modern workbooks supply not only all 
the necessary supplementary and enrichment ma- 
terial, but also self-correcting devices that free 
the teacher of drudgery for the more creative 
aspects of teaching. 

2. Meaningful practice. Instead of endless 


* Albert Gray is Editor-in-Chief, McCormick. 
Mathers Publishing Company, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


copying, the student writes only the words or 
numbers that are the result of considered choice, 
He has to think and to make decisions for each 
entry. He is free to focus his attention on the 
essential points. 

3. Adequate drill. Each student gives a full 
recitation instead of replying to one out of thirty 
questions. Individual skill drill is important in 
many subjects. This cannot be a group activity. 

4. Skill application. The good modern work- 
book transforms the textbook situation into a 
functional experience. Use and application follow. 

5. Self-instruction. With traditional methods, 
the teacher tries laboriously to teach much that 
the child can better teach himself. Every teacher 
knows how fast a child learns when he learns 
on his own initiative. He has his own ways of 
learning and should be left free to apply them. 
Then, too, the onus of criticism and correction 
is largely removed from the teacher when the 
student must find and correct his own mistakes. 
The teacher can then assume the friendly role 
of helper. 

6. Individual attention. The modern workbook 
is self-diagnostic, revealing individual strengths 
and weaknesses. It provides drill where it is 
needed and enrichment activity for the better- 
equipped student. Furthermore, the teacher has 
time for individual instruction and guidance in 
discovering individual needs. 

7. Proportioned emphasis. In the well-designed 
workbook the year’s study is balanced so that the 
important topics will have attention. 

8. Savings in cost. Here’s where the papef 
covers come in. Count not only the cost of the 
hard-cover text, amortized over three to five 
years, but the cost of separate scratch pads, 
mimeograph materials, and the teacher’s time for 
preparing and duplicating exercises and tests, 
and you will find considerable savings in the 
text-workbook. In a large printing it is not 
uncommon for a cloth case to cost twice as much 
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as the entire body of the text, whereas paper 
covers add little to the total book cost. Sup- 
plementary workbooks cost less than equivalent 
mimeographed materials. A year’s supply of 
workbooks for any one subject for a class of 
thirty will cost, typically, about ten dollars. Sten- 
cils and paper alone would cost more. The value 
to a student of having a clean, new, and attrac- 
tive book all his own at the beginning of the 
year should not be underrated. 

In April, 1951, the American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute published a report including 
“Recommended Kits of Printed Materials of 
Instruction—Grades I-VI.” This report was based 
on “prevailing curriculum practices’ as deter- 
mined by a survey of “established courses of 
study of representative communities of the entire 
country.” This report recommended workbooks 
in reading, spelling, language, penmanship, and 
arithmetic—five to six workbooks for every stu- 
dent in each grade. 

There are workbooks for every purpose, and 
there is a purpose for every well-designed work- 
book. Most modern workbooks are actually text- 
books; why not call them textbooks? Are we 
excluding one of the most valuable teaching aids 
when we retain legal prohibitions against the 
adoption of paperbound schoolbooks? Should we 
not base our judgment of books on their content 
and their functional value as instructional aids 
rather than on their covers? 


Pamphlet Material 


Classroom publications have come a long way 
since the early hornbooks. Today, schools are ac- 
customed to the best products that modern publish- 
ing and pfinting can develop. Educators ask that 
material be attractive, educationally sound, and prac- 
tical. And numerous, we might add, for the day of 
the single text for any subject is slowly disappearing. 
Supplementary materials are being used increasingly 
in American classrooms. 

Booklet and pamphlet materials are familiar sights 
in our schools, serving as effective supplements to 
standard texts. They have the advantage of timeli- 
Ness, since a 25- or 50-page booklet can be revised 
frequently to keep up with the latest trends and 
events. Booklets are inexpensive, are appealing to 
young people, wear well, and can be selected to fit 
specific needs of individuals, classes, or schools. 
Hard bound textbooks, because of the expense of 
Preparation and production, usually must meet the 
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general needs of a large group, rather than indi- 
vidual needs. Booklets permit the introduction of 
short units on topics of current interest and con- 
cern to the class. 

Though the popularity and use of booklets as 
school resource materials is increasing, their use is 
restricted in some states because of adoption laws 
that permit state funds only for board-bound books 
of certain specifications. The effectiveness of book- 
lets for classroom use is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent, however, and many local systems are purchas- 
ing these materials for their special needs. 

The three largest publishers of pamphlet materials 
are Science Research Associates (Life Adjustment, 
Junior Life Adjustment, and Better Living Book- 
lets) ; Row-Peterson (Unitexts) ; and Public Affairs 
pamphlets. The first two publishers design material 
primarily for classroom use, the third for adult edu- 
cation groups. 


“One of our big jobs as teachers is to learn to 
use the new media of mass communication. Text- 
books and classroom precepts now have serious com- 
petition,” president Corma A. Mowrey told the Na- 
tional Education Association in San Francisco. “Ev- 
erything taught in school is in constant danger of 
being turned awry by the movies, radio, television 
and printing presses. 

“True, these new agencies can often help in our 
work. There can be no doubt, however, that these 
agencies can also do damage on a vast scale. The 
medical profession would be thought very negligent 
if it should display half-hearted interest in a power- 
ful and useful new drug. Likewise, education can- 
not continue as though the camera, vacuum tube, 
and comic book had never been invented.” 


Chemistry texts for high school students have too 
many terms, says Julian Norman Toftness in a 
Master's thesis at the University of North Dakota, 
1950. Four chemistry textbooks analyzed contained 
from 761 to 856 terms. “Writers have been forced 
to have compactness in their scientific writing which 
has resulted in burdening a single sentence with 
facts that too often confuse the student.” 


The Place of Subjects in the Curriculum” by Effie 
G. Bathurst, Paul E. Blackwood, Helen K. Mackin- 
tosh, and Elsa Schneider was issued as U. S. Office 
of Education Bulletin 1949, No. 12. 15c. 33 pages. 


A study of “The Treatment of Japan in Ameri- 
can School History Textbooks” is under way by 
Tori Takaki in the School of Education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





Teaching Aids in Biology Texts 


By FRANCIS ST. LAWRENCE 


HE mushrooming of teaching aids is a large 

factor in the growth of the average biology 
text from 200-300 pages to 600-700 pages, with 
an accompanying rise in cost per pupil from 
perhaps $1.25 to approximately $3.75. Fourteen 
teaching aids were found to be included in an 
examination of all the biology textbooks used 
as basic texts in the State of Connecticut, as 
follows: 


1. References. Any listing of books, newspapers, 
magazines, and other sources of information per- 
taining to the area of study under discussion. 

2. Projects. Individual or group activities—many 
types: includes collections of samples, community 
surveys, chart making, and the like. 

3. Problems. Major questions of large scope—usu- 
ally involve group planning on a long-term basis. 

4, Reports. Individual or committee oral reports 
to the class. May include summary of an experiment, 
project, or book. 

5. Tests. May be of several types—essay, multiple- 
choice, completion, true-false, others. 

6. Demonstrations. Teacher or student presentation 
of experiments or other materials to the class. 

7. Vocabularies. Lists of scientific terms. 


TABLE I 
Summary of the Extent of Use of Teaching Aids 








Scoring Key for Interview* 
X A B C D €E Tot. 


57 60 42 167 
55 62 38 165 
63 61 23 162 
36 46 29 129 
26 12 13 73 
Demonstrations 21 34 36 100 
. Vocabularies 16 31 147 
. Field trips ra 144 
Experiments 43 41 134 
. Principles 26 13 19 70 
. Visual-aid sources .. 66 11 5 87 
. Outlines or summaries 38 37 27 36 132 
. Review questions ... 3 30 31 48 167 
. Guide questions .... 77 38 11 25 93 


®The teachers were asked during the interview to re- 
spond by letters. The code letters, and meaning, were as 
follows: 
X—if the item does not occur in the textbook 
A—if the item occurs, but is never used 
B—if the item occurs, but is rarely used 
C—if the item occurs and is frequently used 
D— if the item occurs and is almost always used 
E—if the item occurs and is always used. 

>This column indicates the number of teachers using 
textbooks which contained the item. 
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* Francis St. Lawrence is teacher of science in 
the Technical High School, Bristol, Con- 
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8. Field trips. Any excursion, visit, or “outside the 
classroom” work of an educational nature. 

9. Experiments. Individual or group work on the 
testing of scientific laws or observations—includes 
laboratory work. 

10. Principles. Lists of basic truths, scientific laws, 
or rules of action—includes applications of scientific 
methods and attitudes. 

11. Visual-aid sources. Lists of sources for securing 
charts, models, films, film strips, micro-projection 
equipment, and the like. 

12. Outlines or summaries. Important conclusions 
to be drawn from the area of study. 

13. Review questions. Usually found at the end of 
the chapter. Designed to test the student’s under- 
standing of the area under study. Under this heading 
are found “written exercises.” 


14. Guide questions. Usually found at the begio- 
ning of the chapter. Designed to control the area of 
study and to stimulate thought. 


How many of these are being used by teach- 
ers? Vocabularies, review questions, and outlines 
and/or summaries were commonly used by fifty 
per cent of the teachers. Field trips and visual 
aid sources suggested in the text books were 
used by only three per cent and eleven per cent 
of the teachers. Teachers used many of these 
devices, but preferred their own materials or 
local sources for many of them. Thus Table | 
shows that only 50 of 170 biology teachers used 
textbook references, but Table II shows that 
references were used by 131 instructors in this 
case. In this case, the teachers said they pre 
ferred current newspapers and articles in popular 
magazines. Pupil initiative projects were em- 
ployed by many teachers, while other teachers 
drew upon their own experience for worthwhile 
activities. ; 

The median use of textbook teaching aids was 
found to have little relationship to the amount of 
teaching experience the teacher had. Little re 
lationship was found to the amount of formal 
college training except in the use of tests and 
outlines and/or summaries. The median use of 
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references, experiments, visual-aid sources, and 
field trips was constant for all sizes of schools 
within the scope of the study, so that school 
enrollment appears not to be an important influ- 
ence upon the use of textbook teaching aids. 

Teachers reported that the combined weight of 
textbooks used in the four to six courses carried 
by the high school student placed too heavy a 
burden upon the students who were compelled 
to carry their textbooks home for study. 

That additional investigation of textbooks is 
warranted is attested by the reports of the bi- 
ology teachers as to approval of the text they 
were using. Twenty-four teachers liked the text- 
books in use, 45 were non-committal, and 101 
reported dislike of the textbook each was using. 


TABLE II 


Method of Use of Teaching Aids in Regard to 
Five Questions* 


Teaching Aids Q2 Q3 Q4 Q5 


. References Ty =. 
Projects 79 71 107 
8 9 7 

23 17 86 

5 170 

Demonstrations 67 5 
. Vocabularies 5 21 
. Field trips 59 «69 3 
. Experiments 109 54 =32 
. Principles 5 4 5 
. Visual-aids 24 147 4 
. Outlines or summaries... . 4 3 13 
. Review questions 3 4 538 
. Guide questions 2 8 3 


*Note: The five questions referred to in the heading 
follow. Which teaching aids are used in: 

1. Making homework assi ts? 

2. In making provision for individual differences? 

3. For acquiring experiences? 

4. For stimulation and motivation? 

5. For testing or marking? 











1 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
8 
9 





Typing Texts 


The number of activities per lesson in a type- 
writing textbook has steadily increased from two in 
the decade following 1880 to five in the decade fol- 
lowing 1940, reports Alan C. Lloyd in his study of 
‘The Development of American Typewriting Text- 
books.” The number of activities per lesson in a 
lypewriting textbook usually varies in different parts 
of the textbook. For the report given, he analyzed 
the number of activities provided in the third new 
learning lesson of each book. Brother Lloyd is now 
editor and publisher of Gregg Magazines, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18. 

Of 341 books examined by Alan C. Lloyd in his 


study at the University of Pittsburgh, 1951, 37 
books were published at the expense of the authors. 
Five of them were sufficiently successful to appear 
in subsequent editions distributed by commercial 
publishers. “Publication of typewriting textbooks by 
individual authors and by schools has virtually 
TABLE X 
Sources of New Authorship of American Typewriting 


Textbooks Showing the Vocations of Authors W ben 
Writing Their First T ypewriting T. 





Personnel of Publish- 
ing Companies 
College and Univer- 
sity Instructors 


Business School Own- 
ers and Instructors 





\ | Court Reporters 
Professional Type- 
° | writing Demonstrators 


7 
~~) 


1 


1880-1884 
1885-1889 
1890-1894 
1895-1899 
1900-1904 
1905-1909 
1910-1914 
1915-1919 
1920-1924 
1925-1929 
1930-1934 
1935-1939 
1940-1944 
1945-1949 


Totals |70| 3|27|25] 1]25] 9 |] 160 
Per Cent | 44| 2/17/15] 1115] 6 || 100 
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“The publication of typewriting textbooks has 
become a field of specialization supported by a 
few companies.” Eleven firms published new typing 
texts in 1940 to 1949. 

The authors of American typewriting textbooks 
were found drawn from seven vocational groups. 
From his study of “The Development of American 
Typewriting Textbooks” at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Table 10 indicates sources of authorship. 

It will be noted that the great majority of authors 
have had experience in teaching typewriting. A trend 
towards joint rather than sole authorship is also re- 
ported. 


“Graded textbooks” are vicious, says Vionetti 
Veatch of New York University, because they result 
in a segregation of children on the basis of dumb, 
slow, and bright. He suggests that children be per- 
mitted to choose their own reading material. 





American History Teachers Look at the Book 


By RICHARD E. GROSS 


ee good or for bad, textbooks remain the 
heart of most United States history courses 
taught in the senior high schools today. Text- 
books also serve to determine the form of course 
organization through both the content and num- 
bers of units or chapters, as well as by virtue 
of their approach, whether it be chronological, 
topical, or a combination of the two. As a result 
it is unfortunate but to be expected that in too 
many classes, command of textbook content re- 
mains a major end in itself. 

The statements above are drawn from a study 
which the writer made during the last school 
year concerning the American history teaching 
program in a sampling of 100 senior high schools 
in California.’ Since numerous findings and per- 
centages in this state-wide survey paralleled na- 
tional averages concerning the United States 
history program reported in 1949 by a United 
States Office of Education study, it may be con- 
cluded that many of the factors reported here 
concerning the use of textbooks in American 
history classes are true also for high schools 
throughout the country.? 

In the present California study, 79 per cent 
of the high schools surveyed reported their classes 
in United States history following one text 
closely. This is only one per cent less than the 
percentage of teachers who reported basing their 
program upon a single text almost ten years 
before in a survey of a large group of high schools 
in the San Francisco Bay area. In both studies 
some of the teachers indicated that a very ade- 
quate classroom reference library existed with 
which they could supplement the text. Another 
group of teachers reporting in the present study 
indicated that they used the single text approach 
only in their “slower” classes. Nevertheless, the 

1 Richard E. Gross, “Trends in the Teaching of United States 
History in the Senior High Schools of California.” Unpublished 
Doctoral dissertation, School of Education, Stanford University, 
1951. See Chapter VI, Part II. A partial summary of the dis- 


sertation gery in the California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, May, 1951. 

2 Howard R. Anderson, Teaching of United States History in 
Public High Schools, Federal Security Agency, United States 
Office of Education Bulletin 1949, No. 7 (Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1949). 

* Phyllis Dorothy Mutch, “Wartime Changes in the Teaching 
of American History 1941-1943,” p. 67. Unpublished Master’s 
thesis, School of Education, Stanford University, 1943. 


* Richard E. Gross is Assistant Professor of 
Education, Florida State University, Talla 
hassee, Florida. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


great majority of California high school pupils 
are revealed as getting much of their United 
States history from this single, traditional source, 

What improvement in the senior high school 
texts in United States history are needed to im- 
prove teaching and learning? Twelve per cent 
said that present texts were either improved or 
very satisfactory. Twenty-four per cent failed to 
comment; this may indicate satisfaction on the 
part of those teachers with the text used at this 
time. Sixty-four per cent of the teachers reporting 
had specific suggestions to recommend for im- 
proving textbooks. This is not to say that all 
of them believe present texts unsatisfactory; 
rather, they have recommendations to advise to- 
ward further improvement. While a study made 
by the Institute of American History at Stanford 
University in 1943 showed that 65 per cent of 
California’s American history teachers said that 
they believed texts to be “adequate,” the many 
suggestions for improvement followed lines much 
the same as those mentioned below which were 
given by teachers in the present study.‘ 

In 1950 teachers agreed generally that books 
have improved in appearance, construction, con- 
tent coverage, illustrations, and readability. How- 
ever, ten per cent of the teachers feel that certain 
details and bulkiness, such as material on unim- 
portant elections and the colonial period, must 
still be cut. They go along with Wesley's plea 
that one major problem confronting text authors 
is the fact that they cannot make a distinction 
between history as a record and history as instruc- 
tional material, and that selections which have 
educational value must be made from the whole 
field of histery.5 “What the schools need ate 
detailed books which center their details upon 


‘From the files of the Institute. A general summary 
_ The Public 


in Edgar E. Robinson, “What of American History in 
High Schools of California?” Brochure published by the Institute 
of ‘American History at Stanford University, May, 1944. 

5’ Edgar B. Wesley, “History in the School Curriculum,” The 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March, 1943, pp. 565 ff. 
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the few selected essentials. They do not need 
more of the catalogic enumerating textbooks 
which cover everything and touch nothing.’’® 

One teacher put this more colorfully by asking 
for textbooks on the high school level in United 
States history that were “‘less like seed catalogs.” 
At the same time, nine per cent of the teachers 
ask that texts be broadened to contain more of 
the important contributions from the other social 
studies and related disciplines. “What is the 
purpose of having our young people study his- 
tory?” The school’s prime aim is education for 
citizenship. To accomplish this, the teacher has 
the responsibility to select, interpret, and provide 
those learning experiences most appropriate to 
reaching that objective. The teacher of history is 
more than a historian; he is a practitioner, using 
those methods and materials from the realm of 
American history and related social studies which 
help most in developing the good citizen. 

Teachers vary greatly as to the kind of basic 
textbook they prefer. Some prefer a text much 
like a book of selected contemporary problems, 
with the presentation of adequate historical back- 
grounds. Some seek a large series of booklets 
on the order of the Problems in American Life 
Series of resource units or the Problems in Amer- 
ican Civilization Series of readings, from which, 
in terms of the needs of the day, pupils and 
teachers select those aspects most appropriate for 
study.? Other teachers prefer as a text an en- 
larged syllabus, something like a good college 
outline review type book, from which the es- 
sentials could be gathered easily, with the en- 
tiching detail filled in through class reading, re- 
ports, discussion, and teacher explanation and 
lecture. Still other teachers would like to have 
a large two-volume text, one for each semester, 
which “has everything in it’—with enough bi- 
ography and colorful and revealing detail to make 
the book truly interesting reading. 

As one teacher explained, ‘““No one text can be 
satisfactory to all teachers, each with his own 
different approach. The answer is to have a shelf 
full of good ones, plus plenty of good reference 
books available.”” Another stated, ‘‘A perfect text 


_ 


*Edgar B. Wesley, “Revising the Program in American His- 
tory,” The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
4 | Principals, February, 1945, pp. 33 ff. 

. “Problems in American Life,” Resource Units for Teachers 
in Secondary Schoels, National Council fer the Social Studies 
and the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education Association) and “Prob- 
ems in American Civilization,” American Studies Staff, Amherst 
College (New York: D. C. Heath and Company). 
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is impossible to find with so many irreconcilable 
demands: slow and fast groups, college prep and 
terminal groups, political history emphasis versus 
socio-economic emphasis, and traditional history 
versus current events.” 

Seventeen per cent of the teachers asked for 
more attention to writing on a high school level 
of comprehension, with satisfactory vocabulary 
and adequate explanation of the meanings of 
new words and terms. Some appealed for even 
simpler presentations than those now available 
for the slow students and the many poor readers. 
(The answer may be for the teacher to use junior 
high texts? ) 

Sixteen per cent of the teachers asked for 
improvement in general style, interest-raising 
reality, and readability. This also includes im- 
proved maps and more appropriate photographs 
and cartoons. This is related again to the problem 
of elimination or selection; to gain the richness 
that these teachers seek in their story of America 
calls for details. Just as pupils cannot be ex- 
pected to have critical reasoning ability without 
problems to think about, neither will they develop 
concepts and understandings without a grouping 
of the facts upon which they must be based. 
Some teachers believe this may be solved by asking 
text authors to limit or omit their attention to 
items which are difficult to prove important in 
the world of 1952. 

Teachers also ask text writers to reflect better 
the historical method by showing cause and 
effect relationships and answering the “whys” 
of historic events and trends which are too often 
left unexplained. A few seek more teaching 
aids, introductory chapter outlines, and reviews 
at the ends of sections and chapters. 

How many of the teachers’ judgments are made 
on the knowledge of a limited number of texts 
is not known. It was found that experienced 
teachers disagreed even on the value of the same 
textbook. Teachers judge texts in terms of their 
own interests, sometimes rather narrow, such as 
the teacher who opposed a certain text primarily 
because it did not contain “enough details on 
Hamilton's financial program.” 


“Until the schools progress far beyond their pres- 
ent status, it will be essentially true that the chil- 
dren of the United States will go to school not to 
teachers but to books,” said P. P. Claxton, when 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 





Understandings About International Agencies 


By DOROTHY McCLURE 


T Is no more possible to develop a definitive 
list of “basic understandings about interna- 
tional agencies’’ than to formulate a defensible 
list of “minimum facts” which all pupils should 
study. It is possible, however, to derive from a 
number of sources a suggested list of general 
understandings which seem desirable ones for 
treatment in history textbooks. Analysis of the 
books themselves shows the major generalizations 
about international agencies which authors have 
thought to be important. The findings of social 
psychologists, in their studies of peace and war, 
indicate the types of understandings which may 
facilitate cooperation among nations. The expert 
opinion of students of international relations 
serves to check and supplement the list obtained 
from the writings of the first two groups. Among 
the basic understandings suggested by these three 
sources—authors of history texts, social psycholo- 
gists, and authorities on international relations— 
as desirable ones for development in history text- 
books, are these: 

1. The U. S., because of its newly acquired po- 
sition of influence in world affairs, has a major 
responsibility for the success or failure of any 
general international agency. 

a. In spite of this country’s decision not to 
join the League of Nations, many Americans 
have realized their country’s responsibility for 
helping to maintain peace, and the United States 
has been active in international cooperation for 
many years. 

b. Since 1940 the United States has accepted, 
to a far greater extent than after World War I, 
its responsibility for participation in international 
agencies. 

2. Our present efforts at cooperation through 
international agencies have grown out of past 
experience. 

a. Although international agencies have had 
failures, much progress has been made in settling 
international differences through peaceful means. 
The idea of the “rule of law’ between nations 
has been increasingly accepted. 

b. Existing international agencies have grown 
out of experience with: 


* Dorothy McClure is Specialist for Social 
Sciences, Division of Elementary and Secon. 
dary Schools, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C.* 


1. international congresses discussing problems 
of mutual concern; 

2. settlement of disputes by peaceful means; 

3. international organizations formed to solve 
particular problems, as in technical fields; 

4. early plans for a general international or. 
ganization, and 

5. the League of Nations. 

c. Men and women of many nations have con- 
tributed to the development of the ideal of inter- 
national cooperation and have worked together 
in building international agencies. 

d. The League was the major agency working 
toward a system of world order between World 
Wars I and II, but in this same period many 
nations working outside the League engaged in 
cooperative enterprises directed to the same end. 

3. Increased interdependence among the peo- 
ples of the world makes international agencies 
more necessary. 

a. Interdependence has grown because modern 
technology has brought increased international 
contacts in trade, travel, communication, etc, 
making a ‘world community.” 

b. International agencies are needed to facili- 
tate cooperative international activities, and to 
provide machinery for solving conflicts which 
arise. 

c. Interdependence increases the importance of 
recognizing that peoples of different cultural pat- 
terns share some of the same basic goals, and 
while cultural diversity is responsible for many 
conflicts, it also has some positive values. 

4, International agencies are a limited but im- 
portant part of the total pattern of relations 
among nations, for international cooperation takes 
many forms depending on the particular needs 
to be met. 

* From “The Treatment of International Agencies in_ School 
History Textbooks in the United States,” prepared for the 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, under joint sponser 
ship of the American, Council of Education and the we 
Office of Education. 50c from the Supt. of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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UNDERSTANDING ABOUT INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 


a. Economic, social, and political conditions 
throughout the world are basic factors in the 
success of international agencies and in the main- 
tenance of peace. 

b. Many cooperative activities among nations 
are carried on through bi-lateral or multi-lateral 
diplomatic arrangements among the nations di- 
rectly involved. 

c. The success of general international agencies 
depends upon the effective cooperation of all 
member nations, and especially of the major 
nations of the world. 

d. The success of international agencies is re- 
lated to domestic problems in the member coun- 
tries, and in turn the solution of many domestic 
problems in member countries is related to the 
success of international agencies. 

e. International agencies have achieved many 
important social, cultural, and economic objec- 
tives, and pointed the way to many others which 
have not yet been achieved. These activities help 
lay a foundation for political cooperation. 

f. Social, economic, and political factors over 
which the League had little or no control made it 
impossible for that organization to keep the peace. 

g- Regional organizations have been developed 
to serve the needs of groups of nations concerned 
with common problems. 

5. The success of an international agency de- 
pends eventually upon the support of its mem- 
ber nations and the extent to which they delegate 
to it the powers needed for achieving its pur- 


poses. 

a. National rivalries may be expected to pro- 
duce conflicts in any international agency (and 
specifically in the UN). The important thing is 
to find ways of resolving conflicts by peaceful 
means, without resort to war. 

b. Regional organizations within the UN sys- 
tem contribute to international cooperation to the 
extent that they work in harmony with UN goals. 

c. Any international agency, and specifically 
the UN, is likely to be strengthened in propor- 
tion to the opportunity and authority which na- 
tions give it to work on real problems and in 
Pfoportion to the extent member nations carry 
out its recommendations. 

d. By using UN machinery, nations may find 
more satisfactory ways of carrying on many 


phases of their everyday relations with one an- 
other. 
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e. The effectiveness of an international agency 
in maintaining peace is closely related to its 
ability to enforce its decisions. Such ability 
can exist only to the extent that member nations 
delegate authority to the agency, and to the 
extent they are willing to abide by the wishes of 
the majority. 

6. The UN system is the most comprehensive 
effort to date at cooperation among nations 
through an international agency. 

a. International agencies working in many po- 
litical, economic, and social fields are coordinated 
within the framework of the United Nations or- 
ganization. 

b. Even though the UN has failed to solve cer- 
tain conflicts between nations, it has worked ef- 
fectively in other situations. It has also pro- 
vided social and economic benefits to nations and 
their citizens, thus helping remove the causes 
of war, and has indicated many other desirable 
social and economic goals. 

c. The UN is a developing organization, whose 
Charter provides a basis for expanding its areas 
of service and responsibility. 

7. Individuals can affect and are directly af- 
fected by the work of international agencies. 

a. American citizens, like people in other coun- 
tries, stand to benefit in their everyday lives 
from effective international organizations. 

b. The individuals who must pay the costs 
of modern war have a state in international agen- 
cies for maintenance of peace. 

c. Every citizen has a responsibility to sup- 
port and to contribute to the success of inter- 
national agencies. Under existing conditions, he 
must act through his national government for 
the most part. 

Individual citizens of many nations have “gen- 
eralized” their love and loyalty for family and 
local community, to extend it to the national 
“family.” They have come to identify themselves 
with their larger national group as they have 
accepted national symbols, revered national 
heroes, united against a common enemy, become 
aware of their need for protection and help from 
the larger group, and developed an appreciation 
of the benefits they gain from being a part of 
the social group. International agencies, like na- 
tion-states, provide benefits and certain kinds 
of protection for individuals. Like nation-states, 
they provide machinery for cooperation between 
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diverse groups. They have been founded in re- 
sponse to needs arising from conditions of mod- 
ern technology. They, too, have their symbols 
and their leaders, who may eventually become 
world heroes. Individuals have not, to any great 
extent, identified themselves and their interests 
with these international agencies, nor with the 
other peoples involves in successful operation 
of the agencies. Being largely unaware of the 
actual benefits to be obtained from them and 
having only an intellectual perception of the 
urgent meed for international cooperation, in- 
dividuals have not become psychologically in- 
volved with peoples of other nations nor with 
the international organizations which seem so 


far away.! 
JOIN THE WorRLD! 


International agencies can be so presented in 
textbooks that young Americans will be helped 
in the process of identification with the world 
community in which they live, and with the other 
peoples who must play a part in the success of 
international cooperation.? Thus students can be 
helped to accept the benefits and responsibilities 


which individuals must, if cooperation between 
nations is to be effective. 

Among the techniques which could be used are 
these: Use of symbols, such as that of the UN, 
to make the abstract ideas of world community 
and international organizations more concrete, 
and so easier to identify with. Use of comparisons 
between international agencies and national insti- 
tutions to make the international organization 
seem less strange, more familiar. Presentation 
through text and pictures of information about 
specific things the agencies do which help indi- 
viduals. Presentation, in equally specific fashion, 
of the reasons international agencies are needed. 
Use of language (such as “family of nations,” 
“brotherhood of nations,’’ ‘‘our regional neigh- 
borhood”) which will lead the student to some 
transfer to the international community of his 
affection for family, town, and nation, and pos- 

1“Tt has been repeatedly pointed out that one of the reasons 
for the failure of the League of Nations was not that it was an 
idealistic scheme but that no provision was made for the people 
of the member nations to learn of its benefits to them in ways 


that were concrete and meaningful.’’ May, Social Psychology of 
War and Peace, p. 272. 

2 The phrase “world community” is not to be interpreted as a 
political “world state,” nor as implying an international citizen- 
ship which is comparable to national citizenship. It refers, 
rather, to the situation which has resulted from shrinking time 
distance and increased contacts of every sort between peoples 
of the world. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


sibly to a partial identification with peoples of 
other nations. Use of quotations from important 
documents of international agencies, such as the 
UN Charter, and from memorable speeches of 
international leaders. Use of biographical sketches 
of “world leaders,” including men and women of 
various nations and races who have helped to 
build international agencies. Analysis of the ex. 
tent to which such materials are used will reveal 
important characteristics of the treatment given to 
international agencies in history textbooks. 


As Others See Us 


The representative of a great schoolbook publish- 
ing trust called on me at the office of the magazine 
in New York, and pointing to the reference to his 
concern in the list I had printed of national corrup- 
tionists uncovered by Folk in Missouri, said he un- 
derstood that I meant to follow up and expose the 
whole textbook business in politics. I had not thought 
of it. 

“Well,” he said with all the authority of an ad- 
vertiser, ‘don’t do it. I warn you. We will fight.” 

I told him he had given me a good idea. The 
facts I had heard everywhere, in cities, in Legisla- 
tures, on trains, about the activities of the schoolbook 
publishers, would, if collected, verified, and printed, 
make a lovely scandal. They would illustrate the 
use, not only of money, but of women to “get” 
principals of schools, trustees, and teachers. They 
would show also how professors in universities were 
made careful as to what they taught their students 
and what they wrote. 

Professors can, and some of them do, make two 
or three times as much money out of their textbooks 
as they do in salary as teachers, and of course a pfo- 
fessor suspected of “radicalism” would not be asked 
to write a textbook for youth, and “radicalism” in 
the textbook publishing business means “original” 
or “‘suggestive” of thought. 

After that warning, which was delivered in the 
presence of our advertising man, I ached to dig into 
the schoolbook business; it would explain so much 
of the evil in America. I told that blackmailer that 
I certainly would act upon his fecund suggestion, and 
I am sorry I did not keep my word. The Hearst news- 
papers have done it since, but in scattered, serial 
form, not so as to make a picture—From The Auto- 
biography of Lincoln Steffens, published by Hat 
court, Brace and Company, New York, 1931, pages 
450-451. 
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Textbooks and Immigrants 


By COLLINS J. REYNOLDS 


MMIGRANTS have had a significant role in the 

history of the United States, have shared in 
shaping American society. Since any democracy 
attitudes of citizens are related to educational 
action and to government policy, information 
and understanding of the role of the immigrant 
is needed. 

American history came to be taught in the 
secondary schools of the United States about 
1861. Even then it was chiefly taught at the 
junior high school level. For purposes of a 
study examining the teachings of American his- 
tory texts taught in the secondary schools of the 
United States, we divided the time from 1861 
to 1947 into three divisions. The first period 
includes 1861-1890, when the main sources of 
immigration changed from northern and western 
Europe to southern and eastern Europe. The 
second division includes 1891-1930. The third 
division was made 1931-1947, including years 
when the numbers of immigrants entering this 
country were limited by the quota system. 

More than 120 textbooks most used during 
these years were examined. We looked for er- 
roneous use of terms, for faulty generalizations 
and conclusions, for significant omissions, and 
for stereotypes. We looked for significant pat- 
terns in the treatment. 


ATTITUDES CHANGE 


The first period, 1861-1890, shows little text- 
book content on the immigrant. A friendly atti- 
tude toward the immigrant is expressed, with 
frequent mention of America’s tradition of wel- 
come to people oppressed and downtrodden. 
Faith is expressed that the immigrant would be- 
come a good citizen. 

Much more interest in the immigrant is found 
in the texts of the second period, 1891 to 1930. 
Most of the textbooks adhered to the concept of 
America as essentially Anglo-Saxon in cultural 
and institutional heritage, and indicated belief 
that the immigrant should conform to the es- 
tablished pattern. The influence of currents of 
thought and historical forces, the class member- 
ship of the authors, and group consciousness is 
seen in the treatment. 


* Collins ]. Reynolds is Teacher of General 
Education, Barbour Intermediate School, De- 
troit, and on the part-time faculty of Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 


The differences observed in “the new im- 
migrant”—those that came from south and east- 
ern Europe—was widely noted. The textbooks 
frequently noted the situation as “alarming” 
and “threatening.” Differences in the immigrant 
and in adjustments were sometimes presented as 
evidence of inferiority. “Willingness” of im- 
migrants to work for lower wages was often 
suggested as an explanation for industrial strife 
and disruption. Stereotype concepts of the “old” 
as well as the new” immigrants were found. 
The immigrant was usually presented in the role 
of the laborer. Cultural influences resulting from 
social interaction were not considered. The term 
“race”’ was incorrectly used to refer to nation- 
ality groups. Questionable use was made of 
other terms. Some authors identified with one 
group as against the other. Contributions of 
immigrants to American life were noted by a 
group of authors. 

Americanization was conceived of in terms of 
conformity. Issues of restrictions and exclusion 
of immigrants were generally supported, on 
grounds social and economic. 

A greatly modified basis for attitude forma- 
tion was a result. During this period immigra- 
tion was greater than ever before. 

In the textbook of the period 1891-1930, 
new approaches resulted from consideration of 
immigrants in terms of their social and cultural 
meaning. Several factors in immigrant problems 
were often mentioned, whereas previously none 
were given, or only one or two were usually 
considered. More textbooks explained why im- 
migrants after 1890 settled largely in cities. 
“Good effects” were presented as well as “bad 
effects.” The improved treatment had a tendency 
to reduce stereotypes, and faulty generalizations 
were made less frequently. Forces which helped 
determine the kind of treatment found in the 
textbooks are those of the termination of large- 
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scale immigration, the economic depression, and 
World War II. 

The pattern of treatment of immigrants in the 
text demonstrated the sensitivity of the treatment 
to the course of events. We should say that this 
essential condition of textbook improvement was 
facilitated by the processes of a free and demo- 
cratic society. 

Through textbooks of all three periods, signifi- 
cant attitudes are effectively expressed. Atti- 
tudes transmitted through textbooks include the 
friendly attitude of the first period, the criti- 
cal view of the second, and the sympathetic point 
of view in the third. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER IMPROVEMENT 


The treatment of the immigrant has progres- 
sively improved, in the direction of greater cov- 
erage, and greater objectivity. There is still room 
for improvement. Out of the study grew some 
suggestions for those who write, teach, and read 
textbooks. 

The interest of the authors in the American 
nation, its system of democratic government, and 
concern for its welfare is expressed by the fact 
that such attitudes are transmitted to the text- 
books. Carefully expressed, such interest and 
concern are in keeping with our concepts of 
good citizenship. 

Common stereotypes should be avoided. When 
referring to any group characteristic, the spread 
and divergency should be noted. 

Some omissions can be corrected. The social 
role of the immigrants should be considered as 
well as his economic role. The constructive par- 
ticipation of the immigrant in events of develop- 
ment may be recognized as well as any effects 
considered adverse. 

Generalization should be made only when 
conclusive evidence is presented in the materials. 
In describing events with which the immigrant 
was associated or involved, the role of the im- 
migrant should be taken into account. 

Terms which should be used only in the most 
discriminating sense include “‘hordes,” “swarms,” 
“threatened,” ‘‘alarm.”’ Accuracy of terms such 
as “race” should be carefully guarded. Those 
races recognized by science only should be re- 
ferred to as such. 

Opportunity should be given the people to 
know the pro and con of problem situations in 
which the immigrant is involved. Arguments 


for and against should be presented in discussion 
of issues such as restriction of immigrants of 
exclusion of immigrants. Social and economic 
conditions of the environment and factors of 
cultural background should be presented in de. 
scriptions of behavior of immigrant groups dur. 
ing the period of adjustment. This will help to 
eliminate what appear to be inferences of wil- 
ful conduct in relation to wages, places of resj- 
dence, or other group conduct. Conflicts between 
immigrants and native groups should be con- 
sidered with the background of culture contacts 
and social systems as well as of local conditions, 

When it is possible to show similarities be. 
tween immigrant groups, they should be emphz- 
sized. 

Greater recognition of the cultural influences 
of the immigrant is indicated. It is hardly enough 
to cite contributions of individuals, or group 
contributions to a large field like music. The 
effects of contacts of culture of manners, customs, 
food habits, clothing, language, may be cited to 
increase understanding of our heritage. 

Books suggested for further reading should in- 
clude books which use methods of sociological 
analysis as well as books of historical fiction and 
biography. 

Questions suggested for further study should 
shed light upon ideas and ideas impelling the 
immigrant, the native, and all mankind alike. 
The well-being of American and immigrant alike 
can be shown without disparaging tones as inter- 
related. 

THE UsE OF PICTURES 


Pictures should contribute more widely to the 
pupils’ opportunity to see the depth of the immi- 
grants’ story. The present list of subjects among 
pictures should be lengthened. It should include 
views of the immigrant in the ordinary walks 
of life beyond arrival, indications of assimilation 
at different levels of achievement, activities in 
behalf of the general welfare, of failures and 
successes of a group facing problems of adjust: 
ment. The present great number of pictures on 
housing congestion and slums has room for 
much improvement in perspective. By use of 
the textbook, teachers can add to the continual 
improvement already evident in the textbooks. 


For the full report of the study, see “‘The Treatment of Ls 
Immigrant in American History School Textbooks, eget’ ee 
manuscript of a thesis presented by Collins J. Reynolds to 

faculty of the graduate school of educatiom, saarvard University, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1950. 
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Needed Research on Texibsdbs 


The chief investigation relating to textbooks 
should be performed, not on the textbooks but 
on those who use them! Research might be ex- 
tended to those who educate teachers in the use 
of textbooks! The problem: How to eliminate 
the fantastic belief that the aim of education 
is “to cover the text”? How to eliminate the 
equally grotesque belief that children and youth 
may be introduced to the complex real world 
through texts alone, particularly one text alone? 
An extensive diet of symbolic and substitutive 
material is no preparation for meeting the real 
world. This is not to say that texts are useless. 
Far from it. Their number will increase and, 
we hope, their nature improve. 

Chief evils resulting from undue dependence 
upon texts are verbalism and an ever widening 
gap between education and reality. Research may 
aim at alleviation of these difficulties. 

1. Verbalism and unreality will be reduced to 
the extent that educational activities are ex- 
tended into and securely integrated with the 
community. A chapter on community resources, 
plus suggestions for a few excursions and inter- 
views is not sufficient. Texts might be developed 
to provide continuous and extensive interaction 
with community personnel, resources, problems, 
and aims. 

2. The next best thing to real experience or 
observation of such experience is a vivid picture. 
A few texts now list a few films to be used 
with the content. A new type book is needed in 
which film strips, silent and sound moving pic- 
tures are not mere illustrations but built in as 
integral parts of the presentation, of study and 
analysis of the topic. 

3. The production of organized bodies of ma- 
terial might be studied. A basal text might be 
accompanied by pamphlets, extensive booklets, 
pictures, models, exhibits, all organized around 
the central core or theme. Some series of read- 
ets illustrate what might be done on secondary 
and college levels. 

4. The use of problems calling for various 
types of critical analysis, evaluation, and syn- 
thesis, should be studied. Thorndike as early 
a 1906 produced a book which devoted more 
than half the space to problems, the study of 
which enormously extended the subject matter. 


More important, the students’ knowledge and 
skills were extended. The emphasis upon prob- 
lems as a method of extending text treatments 
was ably continued by the late S. C. Parker but 
little has been done recently. 

5. Changes in content have made good prog- 
ress for some years, stimulated by research upon 
pupil vocabulary and experimental background. 
A very great deal remains to be done in investi- 
gating the relation of experimental background 
to text presentations. 

6. Changes in style and organization of con- 
tent have also shown good progress for some 
years, particularly in beginning texts. Formal, 
skeletonized outlines based on the logic of the 
subject matter have been replaced by more life- 
like organization around interests and needs, by 
more vivid and interesting materials. Books on 
advanced levels, where the systematic organiza- 
tion of subject matter is legitimate and desirable 
have been greatly improved as to style and con- 
tent. Many more studies may be made here. 

7. Changes in authorship have been great 
since the days when professors wrote nearly all 
texts. School workers on all levels now partic- 
ipate. Two excellent texts used in two school 
systems have recently come to the writer's at- 
tention. One was written by the sixth grade 
pupils, the other by third grade children, com- 
mercially printed and bound by the school board. 
This development should come in for extensive 
attention. 

—William H. Burton, School of Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Massachu- 
Setts. 


What are the aspects of the content of text- 
books that influence their ease or difficulty? This 
has always been one of the most challenging 
problems faced in preparing readable textbooks. 
The need for further research in this area grows 
daily more urgent as pupils in ever increasing 
numbers are encountering serious difficulty in 
reading assigned materials with reasonable un- 
derstanding. 

Studies made two decades ago showed that in 
the judgment of publishers, librarians, and 
adult education leaders, the content of what is 
read influences readability more than any other 
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factor. They agreed also that the three most 
influential aspects of content are theme, nature 
of subject matter, and unity. The fact was fur- 
ther pointed out that the theme of a readable 
book should be appealing and the content should 
be timely and interesting. Judgments were also 
expressed concerning the relative importance of 
various aspects of style of expression, presenta- 
tion, and organization. A broad basis for the 
study of the many factors that influence the dif- 
ficulty of textbooks was thus established. 

During the years that have followed, three 
groups of variables have been used widely in 
predicting readability of passages and books. 
They are (a) vocabulary, including number of 
different words, percentage of different, infre- 
quent, uncommon or hard words, percentage of 
polysyllabic words, vocabulary diversity, number 
of abstract words, or number of affixed pho- 
nemes (prefixes, inflectional endings, etc.); (b) 
sentence structure, including such items as av- 
erage sentence length and complexity; and (c) 
some measure of human interest, such as number 
of personal pronouns, words expressing human 
interest, colorful words, and words representing 
fundamental life experiences. 

Whereas all these factors are of great impor- 
tance, research in the field of readability should 
be greatly studied in the future. We need to 
know far more clearly than at present the extent 
to which such factors as the following influence 
the readability of textbooks: kind of themes; 
nature of content; patterns of organization; ab- 
stractness of treatment; use of verbal and pic- 
torial illustrations; compactness of ideas. This 
list could be greatly extended. Since the influence 
of many of these factors will vary among indi- 
viduals of different background, it is important 
to determine which of the factors are most con- 
stant in influencing difficulty and which are most 
variable. 

The immediate object of the research here 
proposed is not another formula for determining 
readability. That might follow in the course of 
time. The basic aim sought is a clearer under- 
standing of the various factors that make for 
difficulty in understanding the content of text- 
books. 

—William S. Gray, Director of Research in 
Reading, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 
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A textbook serves two purposes: (1) it is an 
organized presentation of some core of knowl. 
edge; and (2) it is an instrument by which the 
reader is helped to observe his own experiences 
in the world about him and from such observa- 
tions to organize his own system of ideas and 
to shape his own attitudes about the subject at 
hand. 

Too often the textbook has neglected the 
second purpose, assuming that the memorization 
or mastery of the formal textbook statement 
would assure subsequent behavior in harmony 
with the intellectual “‘understanding.” Moder 
psychology has finally convinced most educators 
that unless a textbook simultaneously carries both 
purposes forward, for the great majority of 
learners at least, little desired change in behavior 
will result from the use of a textbook. 

Research should be conducted on the problems 
growing out of the need to carry on and to relate 
both of these textbook objectives. To what extent 
is the child’s maturity a factor in stressing pri- 
marily one or the other of these purposes? At 
what level in “growing up” can the learner 
supply his own motivation and guidance through 
the textbook-organized content? Or is some 
“teaching apparatus” always desirable in a text- 
book to aid the learner, regardless of his matu- 
rity, in gaining mastery in observation and or- 
ganization of his own experiences? 

An illustration from geography in the elemen- 
tary school: Research might help textbook muk- 
ers decide whether it is possible and desirable 
so to write beginning geography textbooks that 
the school child will be guided first to look into 
his immediate environment—physical and s0- 
cial—and observe that there are differences in 
land and water forms, absence or presence of 
natural resources, variations in the weather and 
the climate, adaptations to and changes in the 
physical landscape as his neighbors live in their 
particular habitat. If research shows that such 
teaching apparatus in textbooks does help chil 
dren to organize their experiences in the sut 
rounding social and natural environment, then 
the next question to put to research is this: How 
can the geographic principles of the scholars 
this discipline also be presented in the same text 
so that the child may go beyond his own and 
immediate experiences and profit from the work 
and wisdom of the race? What shall be the re 
lation between the textbook guidance to personal 
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systematization of knowledge through experi- 
ence and the textbook presentation of the im- 
portant geographic understanding and behavior? 
And in what proportion shall these two objec- 
tives be mixed throughout the growth levels of 
normal children and youth? 

The same research approach might be made to 
any subject matter. With the findings in hands 
of authors, there could be a marked improvement 
in the usefulness of textbooks in classrooms of 
any psychological orientation. 

—Paul R. Hanna, Professor of Education, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


1. What are valid criteria for the selection 
of textbooks? 

2. What are (a) present practices, (b) pre- 
ferred practices in the selection of textbooks? 

3. If the democratic practices are followed, 
who should select basic texts and how should the 
criteria for their selection be developed? 

4. How can the salesmen and publishers make 
their contributions to the method of adoption 
without bringing pressure to bear on (a) the 
members of the board of education, (b) the 
superintendent, (c) the principal, (d) depart- 
ment head, (e) the committee of teachers, or 
(f) a state-wide committee? 

5. How can publishers and authors best meet 
the needs of children in varying communities 
(adaptability)? How can cooperative planning 
be achieved to produce better texts? How can 
authors write for all the children of all the 
people? 

6. What is a reasonable expenditure per pupil 
for (a) basic texts, (b) supplementary texts 
for classroom use, (c) library books? 

7. Assuming school systems have definite 
courses of study, should the textbook (a) serve 
as the course of study, or (b) supplement the 
course? Which should come first, the text or 
the course? Should the course of study committee 
also select the text? 

8. In large school systems, how can every 
teacher participate in text adoptions? What are 
the advantages and disadvantages of this practice? 

9. Should uniform adoptions be made for all 
schools in a district, or should each school select 
its own texts in accordance with its needs and 
objectives? 

10. What is preferred practice, (a) single or 
(b) multiple adoptions? How do these practices 
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affect cost? Methods of teaching? Supervision? 
Learning? 

11. What is the attitude of salesmen regard- 
ing (a) uniform adoptions in a school system, 
(b) listing of desirable texts and granting a 
“hunting license” to each sales representative in 
that district? 

12. What are considered (a) ethical, (b) 
unethical practices of publishers and their rep- 
resentatives in getting their texts adopted? What 
is a desirable code of ethics? 

13. Who should be sampled? How can the 
cost of texts be reduced by better sampling 
methods? 

14. What are good ways and means of sav- 
ing time of pupils, teachers, supervisors, and 
principals who meet sales representatives? Should 
teachers surrender classroom time for this work? 
Should they be given (a) released time, (b) 
extra compensation, (c) in-service credit? 

15. What are good practices for introducing 
newly adopted texts? 

16. Who has final authority for selecting 
textbooks? Is this authority vested’ in (a) the 
school code or law, (b) local board mandate, 
(c) state board of education? 

17. What duties and responsibilities are le- 
gally required of states, cities, townships, or 
small school districts for the selection of texts? 
How uniform are these requirements? 

18. Where teacher committees are used for 
the selection of texts, what is considered the 
best policy, (a) open-door, (b) secret commit- 
tees, (c) published list of committee members? 
What is present practice? Preferred practice? 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
the above practices? 

19. How can texts be kept up to date in the 
classroom when the following conditions ex- 
ist: (a) laws prohibiting adoptions within same 
content area over a specified period of time, (b) 
budget allocations decreased, (c) copyright stip- 
ulations? 

20. Do our textbooks contain ‘instructional 
materials of a subversive nature? 

21. How have texts changed in nature and 
content over a period of years? 

22. How can author and consumer be brought 
closer together before texts are published? 

23. What basic research evidence should be 
considered by author and publisher in all areas 
of subject matter regarding (a) size of type, 
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(b) reading levels, (c) self-teaching aids, (d) 
visual aids, (e) vocabulary controls? 


—C. E. Manwiller, Director, Division of Cur- 
riculum Development, Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

1. Need the textbooks be so large if several 
sets are used in the classroom? 

2. Are schools justified in refusing to buy 
textbooks bearing a copyright more than a few 
years old? 

3. Why is less attention given to the vocab- 
ulary of books used in the upper grades than in 
the lower? 

4. Should the use of illustrations in textbooks 
be increased or decreased? 

5. Should the learning aids in textbooks, such 
as the table of contents, outlines, questions, ad- 
ditional problems, glossaries, appendices, in- 
dexes, be increased or decreased? 

6. Do the learned societies or associations, 
such as American Mathematical Society, and so 
on, exert too much or too little influence on 
textbooks? 

7. Should the textbooks in certain subject 
fields, such as geography, be the same for all 
sections of the country? 

8. What is the evolution of the textbooks in 
any particular field from their earliest appear- 
ance to the present time? (This can be done in 
any subject field). 

—John A. Nietz, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Are textbooks getting too big? 

How useful are questions at the end of chap- 
ters? How useful are illustrations (often these 
are only window dressing) ? 

What kinds of reading lists are most useful? 

Workbooks: How can they be made most use- 
ful? How about workbooks for general use— 
those not geared to any one particular text? 

Anthologies: How much editorial comment 
and apparatus should they contain? 

Frequency of courses for various texts. 

Analyses and surveys of topics covered in a 
course. 

Eye-appeal of books, etc. 

—James Van Toor, William Sloane Associates, 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Probably most crying need, but most expensive 
to the industry, concerns itself with the use of 
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color in textbooks. Research needed to show 
whether or not a better lesson can be taught 
with color in textbooks than without. 

The format of books. 

Research in class room use of textbooks by 
working out some controlled studies using the 
texbook in various ways to find out which pro. 
duces the best results. 

—Charles A. Ford, John C. Winston Company, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania, 


Canada in History Texts 


“A Study of national history textbooks used jin 
the schools of the United States and Canada,” spon. 
sored by the Canada-United States Committee on 
Education, was reported in Canadian Education, Vol, 
II, No. 3, 1947. Twenty-three American history text- 
books examined averaged 10.8 pages per textbook. 
The bulk of the Canadian context dealt with the pe. 
riod ending in 1763, that is, with the era of explon- 
tion and settlement... . 

“Students learn little or nothing about influences 
in Canada that precipitated the American Revolution, 
about the importance of the Loyalist exodus in im- 
planting anti-American feeling in Canada, or about 
the consequences of the War of 1812 and the Civil 
War in fostering national feeling and hastening 
Canadian unity. They miss almost entirely the re 
sults of the population movements, the economic re- 
lations of Canada and the United States, and the ef- 
fect on Canadian development of influences like 
Jacksonian democracy, railway building, westward 
expansion, and free land grants. Finally, they leam 
nothing from most textbooks of the importance of 
World War I and the events that followed in pro- 
moting Canadian autonomy, which received formal 
recognition in the British Commonwealth by the 
Statute of Westminster. Neither the meaning of a- 
tonomy nor the significance of that membership in 
the Commonwealth is described or explained to 
American students. Consequently readers must fail 
to understand or even realize to any extent how the 
security of their own country can be seriously af- 
fected by the stability and security of Canada and by 
policies that she pursues. . . . 

“Failure to show how Canada’s present significance 
for the United States has emerged over the last hun- 
dred and fifty years results in an incomplete survey 
of the history of the United States itself. . . . 

“Thirty textbooks in Canadian history examined 
averaged 38.6 pages devoted to the United States, 
and five senior high school textbooks averaged 65.7 
pages discussing the United States or the relations 
between the two countries.” 
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Washington, D. C.: the Council, 1949. 231 p. 

American Council on Education, Canada-United States 
Committee on Education. Study of National History Text- 
books Used in the Schools of Canada and the United States. 
Committee Publication No. 2. Washington, D. C.: the 
Council, 1947. 81 p. 

Edmonson, James B. “On Guard Against Bias in 
Textbooks.” Nation’s Schools 40:43; Sept. 1947. 

Hart, Donn V. ‘Textbook Treatment of Intergroup Re- 
lations.” Social Education 13:325-28; Nov. 1949. 

Hart, Estellita. ‘Textbooks as National Viewpoints.” 
Phi Delta Kappan 32:197-99; Jan. 1951. 

Perdew, Richard M. “Unesco’s Program of Textbook 
Improvement.” Educational Leadership 8:312-15; Febr. 1951. 

Quillen, Isaac J. ‘““Textbooks Contribute to World Under- 
standing.” Educational Leadership 8:36-40; Oct. 1950. 

Quillen, Isaac J. Texthook Improvement and International 
Understanding. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1948. 78 p. (See also Phi Delta Kappan 32:112- 
17; Nov. 1950.) 

Stewart, Maxwell S. Prejudice in Textbooks. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet, No. 160. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, 1950. 31 p. 

UNESCO. Handbook for the Improvement of Teaching 
Materials as Aids to International Understanding. Publica- 
tion No. 368. New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. 
172 p. 

Arithmetic 

Hamilton, Jean F. Study of Textbook Material in the 
Field of Arithmetic. Doctor's Thesis. Iowa City: State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1950. 288 p. 

Hinckley, Rachel. American Culture as Reflected in 
Mathematics Schoolbooks. Doctor’s Thesis. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. 363 p. 

Smith, Henry L. and others. One Hundred Fifty Years of 
Arithmetic Textbooks. Indiana University School of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, Vol. 21, No. 1. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana 
University Bookstore, 1945. 153 p. 


Grammar 


Smith, Henry L. and others. One Hundred Fifty Years 
of Grammar Textbooks. Indiana University School of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, Vol. 22, Nos. 5-6. Bloomington, Ind.: 
Indiana University Bookstore, 1946. 199 p. 


Psychology 


Engle, Thelburn L. “Analysis of High School Textbooks 
in Psychology.” School Review 58:343-47; Sept. 1950. 


VI. DirFicULTY AND READABILITY 


Faison, Edmund W. J. “Readability of Children’s Text- 
books.” Journal of Educational Psychology 42:43-51; Jan. 
1951. 

Gentry, Lillian. “Study of the Vocabulary Load of Sixty- 
Six Pre-Primers.” Journal of Educational Research 43:525- 
32; March 1950. 

Mallinson, George G. and others. “Reading Difficulty 
of Textbooks in Junior High School Science.” School Review 
58:536-40; Dec. 1950. 

Mallinson, George G. and others. “Reading Difficulty 
of Textbooks in Elementary Science.” Elementary School 
Journal 50:460-63; April 1950. 


Simpson, Ray H. “Of Shoes and Textbooks.” Iiinoj; 
Education 37:157-58; Jan. 1949. Also, Education Digest 
14:7-9; May 1949. 


VII. Texrsook BuILDING 


Buckingham, B. R. “Textbooks Don’t Just Groy,” 
Journal of Education 131:51-52; Febr. 1948. 

Chase, Burr L. “Role of the Textbook Publisher.” Jour. 
nal of Education 131:50-51; Febr. 1948. 

Dow, Sterling. “Illustrations in Textbooks.” Journal of 
General Education 5:101-15; Jan. 1951. 

Finch, Hardy R. “Diary of a Textbook.” Senior Scholastic 
57:12T-13T; Nov. 1, 1950. 

Journal of English Education. “Textbook Planning.” 4 
Symposium. Journal of English Education 41:589-600. 
June 1951. 

Knowlton, Philip A. “What Is Wrong With Textbooks? 
Clearing House 23:327-30; Febr. 1949. 

Knowlton, Philip A. “What Is Wrong With Textbooks? 
Confessions of a Schoolbook Publisher.” School Executive 
70:56-58; Oct. 1950. 

Livengood, William W. “So You Want to Write , 
Textbook!” Senior Scholastic 58:21T; Febr. 1951. 

Martin, John L. “Human Interest in Textbooks.” Moderns 
Language Journal 32:302; April 1948. 

Meyer, Jaccb G. “Defining New Words in Footnotes in 
Textbooks.” Elementary School Journal 48:571-73; June 
1948. 

Read, John G. “Picture Indices for Basic Readers.” 
Elementary School Journal 50:339-40; Febr. 1950. 

Ridout, Ronald. “Writers of Textbooks.” Journal of 
Education (London) 83:378-79; July 1951. 

Stratton, Burton L. “Good Typography Lures the Learner.” 
Journal of Education 131:56; Febr. 1948. 

Stutz, F. H. Audio-Visual Materials and Methods in th 
Social Studies. 18th Yearbook, National Council for the 
Social Studies. Washington, D. C.: the Council, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association, 1947. Ch. 10, 
“Textbook Illustrations,” p. 88-93. 

Thompson, Arthur R. Current Textbook Design.” Pub- 
lishers Weekly 160:502; August 4, 1951. (See also, earlier 
articles of the same title by this author in Publishers Weekly 
which have appeared annually.) 

Tuttle, E. M. “What Goes into the Making of a Text 
book?” Journal of the National Education Association 38: 
266-67; April 1949. 


VIII. Lists or TEXTBOOKS 


American Educational Catalog. New York: R. R. Bowker 
Company. Issued annually. 

Instructor. “Textbook Summary: Reference Guide for 
Textbook Committees.” Instructor 60:13-18; March 1951. 
(Classified list of textbooks currently available in various 
content fields for use in elementary schools.) 

Spieseke, Alice W. Bibliography of Textbooks in the 
Social Studies for Elementary and Secondary Schools. Bul- 
letin No. 23. Washington, D. C.: National Council for 
the Social Studies, a department of the National Education 
Association, 1949. 48 p. 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 


If we reflect upon our experience with textbooks, 
three observations will emerge. First, up to gradua- 
tion from high school or college, these are the most 
important books in one’s life. Second, most of these 
books are written with incredible clarity. Third— 
and this may result from the other two—textbooks 
eventually awaken a faint loathing, so that every 
student, the moment school is over, instantly gets rid 
of them. Textbooks are books to which all Ameri- 
cans are exposed; they are the only books with 
which Americans are universally concerned, and per- 
haps for that reason they are attacked as unAmerican, 
unpatriotic, atheistical, materialistic, biased against 
labor, biased against capital, sympathetic to Russia, 
sympathetic to the British Empire, unfair to Texas, 
unfair to Christian Science, unfair to the inheritance 
of acquired characteristics, unfair to this and unfair 
to that. These attacks are astonishing. The books 
have been carefully prepared by experienced writers 
and publishers with a view to avoiding precisely 
this charge. What is even more astonishing is that 
the textbooks thus attacked are in fact so nearly 
anonymous as to be soon forgotten. Who wrote 
the beginning algebra you studied in prep school? 
What superb and self-effacing penman produced 
your freshman chemistry? You may at the moment 
remember, but five years from now, you will not 
remember, though you will remember the warmth, 
the personality, the individual drive of some teacher 
who was not impartial, not objective, not anonymous 
—who avoided all the textbook virtues and acquired 
ill the textbook vices—who was, in sum, vivid, dog- 
matic, irritating, a stirrer-up of discussion, enthusi- 
am, and loyalty. The personality lives; the page 
disappears. 

—Howard Mumford Jones, in “Books,” College 
and University, Journal of the American Association 
of College Registrars and Admissions Officers, Oc- 
tober 1951, pages 5-6. 


Bookkeeping Texts 


“The manner in which the teacher introduces the 
textbook to his students, refers to it in his instruc- 
tion, and recommends its use largely determines the 
students’ attitude toward it,” says Lewis Delano 
Boynton in “A Methods Text In Bookkeeping for 
Secondary Teachers.” This is a report of a doctoral 
project in Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“He may make it a problem book containing the 
chores to be performed before they can ‘get through’ 
the course, or he may lead them to see the text- 
book as ‘an ever-present help in time of trouble.’ 


He may make it a book containing a daily reading 
assignment—pages 16-20, no more and no less; or 
it may be a book which is intriguing to browse 
through, constantly promising exciting and impor- 
tant things to come. 

“To the degree that it successfully promotes the 
doing of activities common to on-the-job bookkeep- 
ing, to that degree is the text a good teaching aid. 
Bookkeeping skill and knowledge is acquired by 
doing bookkeeping, not just reading about it. 

“In the initial presentation of the book, present 
the whole book. Together with the class start at the 
title page and point out the authors, their positions, 
their backgrounds, and therefore their qualifications 
for writing the book. Note the table of contents, the 
preface, the index, summaries, the glossary and any 
other items with which a book user should be famil- 
iar. Indicating the price of a book tends also to 
give it value. Tell how the book is to be used in 
the course and its place in the learning of bookeep- 
ing. This is in contrast to introducing students to a 
textbook by saying, “This is the book we are going 
to use. Read pages 1-6 for tomorrow.” 

“Motivate assignments made in the use of the 
book. Sometimes assign students the reading of ma- 
terial not yet covered in class, thus giving them a 
chance to explore, to master ideas on their own. 
Have them read for a purpose—to be able to explain 
accounts receivable, to locate bookkeeping terms they 
do not understand, to determine what routines are 
followed in posting, and so on. Turn to the book in 
class and illustrate how one can read with a specific 
purpose in mind instead of just covering the words 
on the page without any meaning whatsoever. 

“Refer to the book in the class to reinforce the 
facts or ideas being presented. In many students’ 
minds is a great respect for the authority of the 
printed word and frequently the printed word takes 
precedence over the spoken words of the teacher. 

“Give some in-class practice in finding given sub- 
ject-matter in the book. Show them how to use the 
index and table of contents to find material rapidly. 
A short drill in class of calling out topics to be lo- 
cated in the book by the class would not be amiss. 

“Do not feel that everything in the text must 
be used, every problem completed. Use problems 
judiciously—to give sufficient practice to master the 
skills and knowledges of bookkeeping, to care for 
individual abilities and interest. Omit chapters that 
have no relationship to the interests or needs of the 
class. Do not hesitate to use a last chapter first if 
that seems desirable. Remember the textbook is sup- 
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posed to be an aid to teaching and not a straight- 
jacket in which to enclose student activity.” 


Physics 


Omission of 50 per cent of the orthodox content 
of the physics course in high school was recom- 
mended by Rogers to the Thomas Alva Edison In- 
stitute for Science Teachers. This omission of half 
the topics or half the pages of the textbook gives 
freedom and flexibility for discussion and good teach- 
ing, he says. “The topics that are treated should be 
treated thoroughly so that pupils understand them 
well. Each teacher should make his own selection of 
topics, weaving them into a course that would show 
his enthusiasm for science. 

“To give it a sense of reality, the physics course 
in high school should have simple laboratory experi- 
ence without too much cook-book instruction,” he 
said, and showed an experiment which consisted of 
loading a cheap spring. “Students are asked to find 
out all they can. There is neither fixed procedure 
nor standard answer. The student is not deceived 
into thinking he is discovering, but he knows he is 
making a scientific investigation. Given two or three 
lab periods on this assignment, students will in- 
vestigate an amazing variety of aspects; stretching 
metals, leading to Hooke’s law and a discussion of 
scientific law; behavior of metals beyond the elastic 
limit, creeping, oscillations, etc. Given only one pe- 
riod to this approach, it would degenerate into fol- 
lowing a cookbook recipe. Given more than three, 
it would waste time... . 

“Such a science course needs a very well informed 
teacher with a good background of science so that 
he can give guidance and hints but most of the time 
keep silent.” 


Texts in Composition 


Most early textbooks in Composition and Rhetoric 
used in American schools were originally written in 
England and Scotland by ministers or by university 
professors, reports Glenn Carson Hess in “An 
Analysis of Early American Rhetoric and Composi- 
tion Textbooks from 1784 to 1870,” doctoral thesis 
at the University of Pittsburgh, 1949. “The con- 
tents of such books naturally reflected the religious 
backgrounds and philosophies of the authors.” 

The Latin grammar schools had no place for the 
teaching of English rhetoric and composition. The 
emphasis on English subjects in the new courses of 
study in the academies during the first half of the 
nineteenth century created a demand for more prac- 
tical material. Beginning about 1840 certain writers 
modified the methods and materials in their books 
to emphasize the important features of object teach- 
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ing and faculty training. Inductive development of 
content appeared about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. There was a growing sensitivity of the 
writers to such influences as social and economic 
conditions, educational thinking and general prac. 
tice, and variations in character of the student Popv- 
lation. 


“Textbooks may serve as resources in aiding 
people in recognizing and facing persistent life sit. 
uations and in achieving their path of development,” 
says Nathan A. Neal in “A Plan for a Series of 
Junior High School Science Textbooks,” doctoral 
study at Teachers College in Columbia University, 
1950. He suggests an organization of junior high 
school science textbook material around typical sit. 
uations found to be useful in helping children to 
understand relationships appropriate to general edu. 
cation. 

“Significant progress in education results when 
subject-matter materials are more closely related to 
the activities in which young people are engaged. 
It is important for textbooks to bring together the 
things that belong together for learning to live 
in the environment.” 

The author is now in the high school textbook 
department of Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 49 
East 3rd Street, New York 16, New York. 


Two formulas for estimating the reading difficulty 
of Spanish have been developed by Seth Spaulding, 
now Production and Vocabulary Specialist of the 
Fundamental Education Materials Production Cen- 
ter of the Pan-American Union, in cooperation with 
UNESCO. The formulas are based upon average 
sentence length, a frequency index for the words in 
the sclection, and a measure of “density,” a ratio 
of the total number of running words divided by 
the number of unknown words, unknown being de- 
fined as words above the first 1,500 words on the 
Buchanan Frequency list. He believes the use of such 
formulas may point the way toward a standardized 
difficulty rating of Ph.D. foreign language examins- 
tions in Spanish, high school and college textbooks, 
and other Spanish reading material. 


“In switching over to the social sciences instead 
of United States history and government, as pit 
viously taught, we educators have been undermining 
the American way of life,” writes Karl H. Young, 
Supervisor, Vocational-Industrial Education, Depatt- 
ment of Education, Baltimore, Maryland. He believes 
also that “many of our modern textbooks do teach 
things and overemphasize things that are very ul 
American.” 

“Phi Delta Kappans should pick up the chal- 


lenge.” 
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Writing of the UNESCO 1950 Seminar on Text- 
hooks at Brussels, Mary G. Kelty reports in Pi Lamb- 
da Theta Journal, Summer 1951, page 243, as fol- 
lows: 

“Certain inescapable realities had to be faced at 
once, before recommendations for improvements for 
textbooks could have any validity. For example, the 
illiteracy rate in some countries runs as high as 80 
per cent of the population; and in many, the in- 
come level is so low that any textbook costing more 
than forty cents is automatically priced out of the 
market. Within this frame of reference must the 

lems of the present be faced. Under such dis- 
ibilities are the educational authorities in many coun- 
tries laboring; not much can be accomplished with- 
out a frontal attack on the whole economy. 

A second factor in the frame of reference for the 
gminar was the conclusion that good international 
lations depend not only on overt statements in 
hooks but on subtle coloration of content. Of such 
overtones an author himself may be completely un- 
aware. The objectivity and impartiality of treatment 
is also affected definitely by an author's choice of 
what to present and what to omit. Each of these 
lines of thought had manifold implications for care- 
ful investigation on the part of the group members. 

The wide range of textbook materials that can 
tither improve or worsen people’s ideas of one an- 
other embraced a variety that few delegates had an- 
ticipated. Not only were history and geography books 
eamined, but literary anthologies, children’s read- 
es, music books, and even atlases. Each member 
country was disconcerted and surprised at the num- 
ber of statements in its own texts to which other 
countries could very well object. 

Besides the heightened sensitivity to such mate- 
tials on the part of the participants themselves, two 
concrete results came out of the seminar. One was a 
lst of tasks or studies which each delegation drew 
w for the consideration of its own universities, na- 
tional commissions, or departments of education at 
home. The other was the number of bilateral or 
nultilateral arrangements for the mutual examination 
of one another’s textbooks by the professional or- 
ginizations involved. For example, organizations of 
Geman and English teachers of history agreed to 
submit their textbooks to one another's scrutiny for 
the purpose of revising objectionable statements. 
German and American history teachers’ organizations 
ind French and American organizations drew up simi- 
lit plans. The previous example of cooperation on the 
pat of the five Nordic countries and the later Ca- 


mdian-United States study furnished a stimulus for 
such work, 


Youngsters are leaving chemistry and physics, not 


biology and general science, teachers at the Thomas 
Alva Institute for Science Teachers were told. “The 
reason seems to be that chemistry and physics are tra- 
ditionally taught in the worst sense of the word.” Ex- 
pupils asked about their physics course in later years 
are likely to say they did not understand it, and even 
boast they disliked it. It was felt that much of their 
misunderstanding and dislike that remained years 
later was due to too many topics taught too fast for 
the pupil to understand. 


An exchange of history textbooks has been organ- 
ized between the Netherlands and Germany, reports 
the Bulletin of the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, No. 98. A similar exchange is contemplated be- 
tween Belgium and Germany. Measures are also be- 
ing taken for a reciprocal examination of the history 
textbooks in use in Austria, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Norway, and the United States. 


A volume of contested points in Scandinavian his- 
tory textbooks has just been published in Denmark. 
This is the second of a series designed to serve as 
a handbook for teachers and writers of textbooks. 
It is the result of initiative by the “Norden” Socie- 
ties, to examine each other’s textbooks with a view 
to ensuring greater objectivity in the teaching and 
the writing of the histories of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, reports the UNESCO World Review, July 7, 
1951. 


What do social studies textbooks in American 
schools teach about the Soviet Union? “The most 
striking thing about reading social studies text- 
books is that there is so little about the U. S. S. R. 
in them.” Reporting in Progressive Education, Oc- 
tober 1950, pages 20-23, R. W. Burkhardt adds, 
“The majority of statements about Russia in the 
books which may be described as ‘inaccurate and 
misleading’ would seem to be caused by overconden- 
sation. . . . In American history books it is cus- 
tomary to preface a discussion of the Monroe Doc- 
trine by saying the Tsar was ‘encroaching on the 
Oregon Territory claimed jointly by Great Britain 
and the United States.’ In another sentence or two 
the author might have shown that all three nations 
were ‘encroaching’ on each other's claims. . . . The 
very real conflict between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. should be frankly and clearly stated. The 
equally few instances of mutuality of interest must 
also appear.” 

“To plan for a comprehensive revision of text- 
books and teaching materials in the interest of inter- 
national truthfulness, international understanding, 
and international peace,” was one purpose adopted 
by the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization in Paris in 1946. 








You have never heard about the boy in Amers- 
foort (Ah-mers-fort), Holland. Pobably, the name 
of the city itself is strange to you. But his story 
could have taken place anywhere in the world, even 
in your town, if you allow for local variations. 

The tall, blond youth sitting at the third desk in 
the fourth row was annoyed—and a bit bored. Sud- 
denly he burst out: “Why bother about Belgium, 
France and Germany? That’s over and done with. 
We'll never have misunderstanding with them again.” 

Peter paused and then added, “Why don’t your 
international organizations worry about the countries 
that are threatening the peace today.” 

It was just before the Christmas holidays and a 
history lesson was in progress. The professor had 
been going into the origins of World War II. By way 
of contrast, he had introduced the subject of a 
UNESCO-sponsored seminar he had attended along 
with representatives from Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, and other countries the summer before in 
Brussels, the capital of Belgium. 

The professor was explaining that the seminar 
was contributing to understanding among countries 
by trying to work out better methods of teaching 
history. One of the main points was that textbooks 
should be examined, that national biases could be 
eliminated, that less emphasis could be placed on 
military and political developments and more empha- 
sis could be placed on learning about other peoples 
and their interdependence socially, economically and 
scientifically. 

Peter, like the twenty-five other young students in 
the classroom, had been brought up on war, occupa- 
tion and privation. He was unimpressed with ab- 
stractions. He had lived through too much. 

He said: “What's the use of all that, anyway? 
There’s no future, there’s no peace—and not even 
the possibility.” 

The professor replied quietly: “Probably not— 
not if everyone felt the way you do. But if people 
would learn to respect each other a bit, that respect 
for other ways of doing things would be a long 
step toward building a peaceful world. 

Peter snorted disbelief. 

“What do you know about other countries?” the 
professor asked. “What do you know about what 
young Frenchmen, or Englishmen or Germans your 
own age really want? And what do they think about 


you "sa 


What Do You Know About Them? 












Peter stirred impatiently. “I don’t really care.” 
“Don’t you?” murmured the professor. “Read 
this.” 

Reaching into the drawer of his desk, he handed 
the boy a history textbook published in another 
country. 

During the Christmas holidays, Peter surprised 
the professor with a visit to his home. 

He sputtered, “This is an outrage, an insult to 
the intelligence.” 

The foreign text barely mentioned the Dutch 
Catholic Liberal and Conservative difficulties of the 
nineteenth century, a very important phase of Dutch 
history, but wildly exaggerated the Frisian Island 
movement, a relatively unimportant matter. 

The professor remarked: “Dutch history is not 
widely known. Neither is Dutch culture—outside 
our borders. And what is known may not be faith- 
fully reported. Are you satisfied with such a state 
of affairs?” 

Peter certainly was not. Holland, he felt, cer. 
tainly had something to contribute to the world, and 
the world ought to know about it. 

“That is why,” said the professor, “seminars like 
the one at Brussels are important. If we care about 
what our next-door neighbor thinks about us, we 
certainly should care about what our next-door coun- 
tries think about us. They get their impressions from 
their history textbooks, since most of them never 
have any other way of getting to know us. And 
those impressions can have far-reaching effects, as 
we know to our sorrow from the last war.” 

The conversation turned to the Spring examina- 
tions. 

The professor remarked smilingly, “You certainly 
seem serious about that examination. Why trouble 
about it so far in advance when there’s no hope in 
the future?” 

Peter answered solemnly, “I've been thinking, sit. 
If the rest of the world really understood us Dutch, 
it couldn’t possibly wish us wrong. You never know 
about people, so if everybody goes on making an 
effort toward greater understanding, perhaps there 
might be peace and happiness. I’ve decided it’s worth 
a try, anyway.” 

That’s the end of the story about the young man 
in Amersfoort, Holland, but it is not the end of the 
story about the teaching of history. You must help 
write the rest of that story. 








